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Differences in nomenclature are seldom a matter of mere words: 
there lies behind them a difference of atmosphere and outlook. When the 
women of the United States discarded the name “‘domestic science” and 
substituted ‘“‘home economics,” they were changing the whole scope of 
the subject, enlarging its boundaries, and deepening its foundations. 
Perhaps the most serious criticism we can make on the position in Great 
Britain is that there is not yet any wide-felt demand for a change in our 
nomenclature. The old names “domestic science” and “household arts” 
still hold the field. 

Opportunities for instruction are numerous. There are three first- 
class domestic science training colleges in London which offer two-year 
courses and three-year courses for teachers, besides courses for adminis- 
trators; and there are nearly twenty colleges in the provinces. Poly- 
technics, evening schools, and continuation schools also offer opportuni- 
ties to the student. All the colleges are recognized by the Board of 
Education which, until now, has made itself responsible for the teacher’s 
examinations and has thus set the standard and determined the qualifica- 
tions required for teaching housecraft in elementary schools. 

Every girl who attends an elementary school, therefore, receives in- 
struction in household matters from teachers whose qualifications satisfy 
the Board of Education. When we come to secondary education, we find, 
as regards the teaching of domestic subjects, a wide diversity of policy 
and no common standard at all. For those who are not familiar with our 
educational institutions, it is perhaps a sufficiently accurate description 
to say that the elementary schools, which are free, serve the majority of 
the working classes, whose children leave school at 14, while the second- 
ary schools, in the main, serve the children of the middle classes, who 
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leave school between the ages of 16and 18. The arrangement whereby a 
proportion of children pass every year by examination from the elemen- 
tary schools to specially reserved free places in the secondary schools, 
cuts across this distinction and provides, moreoever, the first rung of an 
efficient ladder from the elementary school to the universities. 

We find in the secondary schools a variety of curricula, a diversity of 
aims, standards, and character unknown in the elementary school. Every 
county and every town has its secondary schools under the direct control 
of the municipal authority. But there are, in addition, a variety of in- 
dependent foundations. The Girl’s Public Day School Trust is respon- 
sible for 25 high schools in London and the provinces. Manchester, 
Leeds, Bradford, and other towns have high schools of their own, con- 
trolled by governing bodies elected ad hoc. There are in addition a 
number of boarding schools, modern feminine counterparts of the great 
boys’ public schools, which provide an education almost identical with 
that of the high schools at considerably greater expense. There is no 
uniformity in the practice of all these secondary schools as regards in- 
struction in domestic subjects. Some schools find room in their time- 
table for the subject; others do not. Of the former, some make it com- 
pulsory, while others leave it optional. There are, therefore, a number 
of girls who have enjoyed the opportunity of secondary education but 
have received no instruction in domestic subjects. 

It is the general experience of the secondary school that where instruc- 
tion in these subjects is optional, it is never the brightest girls who elect 
to take it. And the reason is not far to seek. The most intelligent girl 
aims at a university degree. Her time-table is over-full and, in these 
days of rising standards and early specialization, tends to become pro- 
gressively fuller; she cannot afford the luxury of side issues, and domestic 
science would come under this category. 

In the secondary school, therefore, domestic science is undoubtedly the 
Cinderella of the curriculum. And so, too, the domestic science mistress 
is apt to be the Cinderella of the staff. She is not paid on the same scale 
as the university graduate; and she is handicapped, in her own estima- 
tion, and indeed in fact, by the lack of a degree. She is never in the 
running for the headship of a secondary school. 

These are problems that the education authorities of the United States 
no doubt have dealt with and solved. Here we have, at any rate, begun 
to retrieve the position. The founders of the Household and Social 
Science Department of King’s College for Women realized that the only 
way to gain for domestic science the standing which they coveted was to 
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bring it somehow within the charmed circle of the university, to devise 
a course which the University of London would recognize. 

The task was not easy. Neither the practice nor the theory of the 
household arts makes on the intellect demands in the least comparable 
with those of any existing university course. But unless such equality 
could be achieved, the University would not recognize domestic science; 
and even if recognition could have been obtained on such terms, it could 
have defeated its own end. The founders were thrown back a step fur- 
ther. Why should not domestic science be a real science, as worthy a 
university degree as, say, engineering? Was it not precisely the domes- 
tic subjects teachers’ insistence on “craft,’’ on mere manipulative skill 
as distinct from scientific knowledge, that was responsible for the slow 
advance—if it could be called advance—of the domestic arts? The 
student should learn the why of every process as well as the how. She 
should learn not only how to cook but how to construct a well-balanced 
diet. In short, cookery must rest on an adequate foundation of chemis- 
try and physiology. But an intelligent appreciation of physiology de- 
mands a preliminary study of biological principles, and the study of 
chemistry calls for at least an introduction to physics. Every process 
and detail of home life demands a knowledge of hygiene, and the study of 
personal and domestic hygiene is incomplete unless it is supplemented by 
a study of sanitation and a knowledge of the demands of the municipal 
authorities. Maternity and child welfare constitutes an essential de- 
partment of the subject. Finally, as the home is practically the state in 
little, a student cannot claim to be an intelligent member of society, 
much less to control a household, without some elementary knowledge of 
economics. ‘The curriculum at King’s College for Women, therefore, in- 
cludes a preliminary course of English economic and industrial history, 
followed by a course of economic theory supplemented by a descriptive 
course of business organization: | 

The entire course in household and social science, on which the Uni- 
versity grants a bachelor of science degree in the Faculty of Science, lasts 
three years. Students are admitted on the London Matriculation Ex- 
amination and work during their first year for the University Interme- 
diate. The subjects taken are inorganic chemistry, physics, biology, and 
economic history; and concurrently with this scientific work, the student 
is introduced to the practice of household crafts. In the second year, 
when the intermediate examination has been successfully negotiated, the 
student discontinues the study of physics, proceeds to organic chemistry, 
general and economic biology, begins physiology and hygiene, economic 
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theory, and business organization. The study of housecraft begins in 
earnest, the student having by this time obtained a sufficient grounding 
in scientific principles to begin the task of applying theory to practice. 
A much larger number of hours per week are now devoted to cookery, 
laundry work, and housewifery. The examination taken at the end of 
the year, however, is confined to three subjects: chemistry, biology, and 
economics. After the summer term is over, students take a short, in- 
tensive course of laundrywork, followed by a week of fruit bottling and 
jam making. 

By this time students are expected to decide on the line of work to 
which they intend to devote themselves. Although there are various 
possibilities, the main professions open to them are teaching or institu- 
tional administration. Those who choose the latter have a course of six 
weeks’ practical work arranged for them in residential colleges, clubs, or 
hospitals, thus enabling them to learn something of the inner workings 
of an institution. 

The work of the third year consists of applied chemistry; that is, the 
chemistry of foods, fuels, fabrics, etc., physiology, with special emphasis 
on nutrition, hygiene and bacteriology, maternity and child welfare, and 
household work. The hygiene course includes visits, under the escort 
of health visitors, to various institutions under the control of the local 
public health department, such as welfare clinics, water works, sewage 
works, disinfecting stations. A certain differentiation is now introduced 
between the work of students who are preparing themselves for teach- 
ing and those whose future will lie in institutions. The former have 
practice demonstrations in household work, while the latter attend a 
special course of lectures on institutional administration, which cover 
large-scale catering and buying, stores and store-keeping, furnishings 
and decorations, heating and lighting, repairs, and household accounts. 
The final examination, taken at the end of the third year, covers all the 
subjects taken in that year and all the household work done throughout 
the three years. 

It has been necessary to describe the work at some length in order to 
show that nothing bearing on any detail of the home or the institution 
has been omitted. The course is, naturally enough, exposed to criticism 
and has indeed had to meet fire from various directions. It has been 
objected, on the one hand, that too much is attempted and. too much de- 
tail included. On the other hand, it is said that there is too much 
‘science in the course and too little craft, that the student who has ob- 
tained her bachelor of science degree in Household and Social Science 
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is not an accomplished cook or an efficient housewife. There is some 
truth in this criticism, as indeed there generally is in all criticism. 
Nevertheless, it is difficult to see what could be omitted without spoiling 
the course; and it is an undoubted fact that the College turns out useful, 
well-instructed members of society. The intelligent student links up her 
theory and her practice, her science and her household arts, and gains a 
foundation on which further experience can safely build a very fine and 
stable edifice. More than this is not demanded of the lawyer, the doc- 
tor, or the engineer, and it ought not to be demanded of the graduate in 
household science. The students of King’s College for Women can point 
to very creditable achievements: they have made good as teachers in 
secondary schools, where they take their place on the staff as university 
graduates, as lecturers in scientific subjects at domestic training colleges, 
as house-mistresses and bursars in schools and colleges, as stewards or 
caterers in clubs and canteens. The profession of hospital dietitian 
is only in its infancy in this country, but two King’s College students are 
doing pioneer work in this direction. Other students, after taking short 
additional courses of training, have qualified for various kinds of social 
work; such as hospital almoners, industrial welfare workers, care com- 
mittee workers. 

What likelihood is there that other universities will follow the example 
set by London and establish a degree course in household science? Up 
to the time of writing, only one, the University of Bristol, has done so. 
The procedure here is somewhat different, the course extending over four 
years. The University had the advantage of having in its vicinity an 
old-established domestic science college which combines the highest 
standard of craft-work with a spirit of enterprize; that is, the Gloucester- 
shire Training College of Domestic Science. The first three years of the 
course are spent at the University in the study of chemistry, physics, 
botany, zoology, physiology, and economics. Four weeks out of each 
long vacation are spent at the Training College, and the fourth year is 
spent there entirely and is devoted to cookery, laundrywork, housewifery, 
needlework, first aid, and the hygiene of childhood. As the work at 
Bristol is still in its initial stages, any attempt to judge the relative merits 
of the two systems would be premature. Both have been very carefully 
worked out, and each has merits of its own. 

The foundation of the two courses described formed milestones in the 
history of household work. Two recent events may be mentioned as 
occurrences of special interest. 

It was stated earlier in this article that the Board of Education in- 
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spects the work of the teacher’s training colleges and conducts their 
examinations. After 1930, the Board will continue to inspect but will 
cease to examine. In announcing this change of procedure, the Board 
suggested that the work might with advantage be taken over by the uni- 
versities and advised the training colleges to approach the universities 
with this end in view. A great scheme of cooperation between the 
universities and the training colleges was thus initiated, and the three 
London domestic training colleges got into touch with King’s College for 
Women, Household and Social Science Department, for the purpose. 
This cooperation cannot fail to have valuable results for all concerned, 
but it is of special interest to the domestic science colleges, between whose 
work and that of the universities the gulf has perhaps been the widest. 

Another event of unusual interest to the domestic science world is the 
announcement of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology of a 
projected inquiry into ‘Fatigue in Housecraft.’”’ The Institute has 
carried out similar inquiries into various industrial processes and has 
obtained valuable results. Household work has always, in the country, 
at any rate, lagged behind industrial processes. Just as the degree in 
household science constituted the first attempt to raise domestic science 
to university standard, so the forthcoming psychological inquiry is the 
first attempt to raise the status of housework at least to the level of in- 
dustrial processes. The result of the inquiry will be awaited with the 
greatest interest by all students of household science and should prove a 
landmark in the lives of women. 
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CLARA M. TAYLOR 


Nutrition Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Every year the study of the nutritive values of foods becomes more 
interesting but also more complicated. Foods which had little individu- 
ality when consideration of nutritive properties was confined to protein, 
fat, and carbohydrate have attained new significance with our growing 
appreciation of the importance of various mineral elements and vitamins. 
A balanced diet is no longer determined by the ratio between the nitrog- 
enous and non-nitrogenous nutrients, but by a careful selection of food 
materials to furnish definite quantities of at least five different factors, 
with the number constantly on the increase. To the experienced worker 
this sometimes seems formidable; to the novice it is extremely bewildering. 

To meet these difficulties in teaching food values, it seems necessary to 
find some common denominator for the various contributions which each 
kind of food is capable of making to the diet as a whole. As a practical 
unit for study of fuel values, the 100-calorie portion first suggested by 
Irving Fisher (1) has proved eminently satisfactory. In the search for 
an equally convenient unit for protein and ash constituents, different 
fractions of the total day’s requirement were first tried—1/5, 1/10, 
etc.—when finally Dr. Hessler had the happy thought that as a 100- 
calorie portion is 1/30 of 3000 calories, the average man’s daily energy 
requirement, it would be well when studying foods in 100-calorie portions 
to compare them also as to the amount of each required to furnish 1/30 
of the day’s requirement for protein, calcium, phosphorus, and iron re- 
spectively. An adequate diet for an adult, yielding 3000 calories, should 
also supply, according to accepted modern standards, 75 grams of pro- 
tein, 0.67 grams of calcium, 1.32 grams of phosphorus, and 0.015 grams 
of iron; and a cross section of such an adequate diet furnishing 100 
calories would bear to the whole ration the relationship shown in table 1. 

If there were in existence a food having the above values per 100 
calories, it would be at every point “contributing its share” toward a 
well-balanced diet, while any food which furnished calories only (sugar, 
for example) would not be “doing its share” in any respect except calories; 
and other foods would have to be found which could make up its defi- 
ciencies. Ifa food were relatively high in protein, it could do more than 
its share as regards this dietary essential, while if it were low in protein 
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it would not be able to do more than a fraction of its share; for example, 
a 100-calorie portion of lean beef would furnish 13.6 grams of protein, or 
5} times its share (2.5 grams); a 100-calorie portion of potato, contrib- 
uting 2.5 grams of protein, would exactly do its share; and such a por- 
tion of apple, containing 0.6 grams of this nutrient, would be able to 
contribute only } of its share (2). 

The calculation of the shares of each dietary essential furnished by any 
designated quantity of a given food is very simple; it is only necessary 
to take the day’s standard for the average man, express it in terms of 


TABLE 1 
Energy and nutrients in whole ration and in 1/30th of whole ration 


100-CALORIE 


PORTION 
WHOLE RATION (1/30 oF TRE 


WHOLE RATION) 


75 2.5 

TABLE 2 


Method of calculating “shares”’ of various nutrients furnished by 100-calorie portion 


PHOS- 


CALORIES, PROTEIN | CALCIUM PHORUS 


grams srams sroms 


Food values of egg, whole, e.p................. 100 9.1 0.045 | 0.122 | 0.0021 
1 3.6 | 1.96 | 2.77 | 4.20 


the 100-calorie portion as indicated above, and then divide the quantity 
present in the food by these figures. Thus the shares in a 100-calorie 
portion of eggs would be calculated from the figures found in standard 
reference books by the method shown in table 2. 

One has only to glance at these figures for shares to see that of the vari- 
ous contributions here represented, the most significant is iron, but that 
at every point the egg is able to contribute to the diet more than its own 
quota per 100 calories. 

Whenever the requirement for any other dietary essential shall have 
been determined by future investigation, its shares can be calculated in 
thesame way. We hope soon to have such data for some of the vitamins. 
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Tentatively, we are suggesting that for vitamins A, B, and C, an ade- 
quate diet for an adult should contain per 100 calories, 100 units (3) of 
vitamin A, 30 units of vitamin B, and 0.5 units of vitamin C, assuming 
that an average man’s requirement for vitamin A will be met by a quart 
of milk daily, for vitamin B by one quart of milk and the same amount of 
vitamin B from other foods to insure better representation of both the 
F and G components, and for vitamin C by 2 tablespoons of orange or 
tomato juice. In each case an additional allowance of 50 per cent in 
excess of requirement has been made as a factor of safety, as has been 
done by Sherman in setting standards for the mineral element. 

Computed on this basis, the shares of vitamins A, B, and C in two 
tablespoons of tomato juice would be: 


Vitamin B ———— = 0.4 share 


With this simple method of comparing food values, it is easy to make 
graphic representations of the contributions of different foods to the diet 
either in terms of 100-calorie portions or of individual servings or of any 
other desired quantity by using a definite linear measure to represent a 
single share. To put the data in chart form, one may use an ordinary 
sheet of }-inch cross section paper, 8} x 11 inches. On this it is possible 
to portray the total day’s requirement for an average man by allowing 
one square to a share and erecting 5 vertical bars each 30 squares high 
to represent adequacy as regards calories, protein, calcium, phosphorus, 
and iron. Alongside for comparison can be placed a group of 5 other 
bars representing the contributions of some definite quantity of a food, 
as a glass of milk, a potato, an orange, etc. By using colored crayons 
and indicating each type of nutrient by a special color, very attractive 
charts are easily prepared. 

A more unusual exhibit can be prepared with colored pegs set upright 
in blocks of wood, allowing one block for each food. For an exhibit 
without vitamins, a block 6 inches long may be cut from § x 3-inch 
lumber;! and 5 holes }-inch in diameter are bored at intervals of one 
inch about one inch from the edge of the block; or, if preferred, each block 


1 A block of equal weight may be made of 1} x 1} inch lumber; it must be broad enough 
to hold the tallest pegs without toppling over. 


Vitamin C = 
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may be covered with a sheet of 8} x 11-inch heavy white paper on which 
has been typed the name of the food and any other information desired, 
such as the number of shares of each nutrient. This paper is simply 
folded around the block, the ends turned in and fastened on the under 
side with two large thumb tacks. When changes are desired or when 
these covers are soiled, they can easily be removed and replaced by fresh 


Contributions 
for Tokg. man. from 1 glass of milk 


Y 
y 
Y 


Fic. 1. CompartsON BETWEEN Day’s RATION AND NUTRIENTS SUPPLIED By A GIVEN Foop 


ones. The pegs are made of ordinary }-inch doweling, which comes in 3- 
yard lengths. They are colored by dipping them in hot solutions of 
dyes of the desired shades, or they can be lacquered if a still more attrac- 
tive finish is desired. The colored sticks are then cut into the proper 
lengths; 3 inches to one share has been found the most satisfactory scale 
for representing ordinary servings of food or 100-calorie portions. In 
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some instances, the number of shares is too great to be represented by a 
single 3-yard stick. Then it is advisable to have another hole bored, so 
as to set the “second section”’ beside the first, or else to procure brass 
tubing of suitable diameter and about 13 inches long to slip over the 
doweling and connect the two sections. 

The relative content of vitamins A, B, and C, when not expressible in 
shares, may be indicated by thumb tacks or small gummed circular 
stickers of three different colors in three sizes on the front of each block. 
These correspond to the familiar scheme of +, ++, and +++ for 
this purpose. 

Since the day’s ration, on the scale suggested, would have to be repre- 
sented by sticks 90 inches long, it is more convenient to use as a standard 
for comparison a “cross section’’ of an adequate diet; that is, a balanced 
100-calorie portion, for which each peg will represent one share and be 
3 inches long. 


O O O O O 


Cal. to Pro. i4 Ca 40 P22 Fe 1s 


BOILED CUSTARD 


Fic. 2. PLan ror Brock to Hotp Pecs REPRESENTING NUTRIENTS IN A GIVEN Foop 


When the vitamins are also to be expressed quantitatively, a block 8 
inches long may be used; this will accommodate 8 holes, and sticks of 3 
more colors will make the necessary pegs. As fast as quantitative in- 
formation is available, blocks of this type will naturally replace those 
which do not provide for showing vitamins. 

Standards for children’s dietaries, expressed in shares, show beautifully 
the relatively high mineral requirements for growth. A three-year-old 
child, requiring 1300 calories, 32 to 48 grams of protein, 1 gram of calcium, 
1 gram of phosphorus, and 0.007 gram of iron, should have 13-calorie 
shares, 13 to 19 protein shares, and 43, 23, and 13 shares of calcium, 
phosphorus, and iron, respectively. Since we now make an allowance 
of 1 gram of calcium per day for each child from 3 to 13 years of age, the 
number of calcium shares to be used as a standard for children of all these 
ages is 43; and similarly, an allowance of 1 gram of phosphorus results in 
a regular allowance of 23 shares of phosphorus. Tentatively, it is sug- 
gested that the daily vitamin allowance for a child might be 20 shares of 
vitamins A and B respectively and 10 to 20 shares of vitamin C. 
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The application of shares to the calculation of recipes and dietaries 
shortens the labor very much and facilitates comparisons between the 
food values of different dishes, as shown in table 3. In addition to the 
food values of the 100-calorie portion of each recipe, data are given for a 
quantity which may be called the “habit-portion.” It represents the 
amount of food which a large number of people with the same general 
standards of living (in this case college students of home economics) 
have decided to be the amount accepted to them in a single meal. While 
habit-portions are not standard units like 100-calorie portions, they are 
quantities in which people commonly think of their own food and, if 
carefully determined for a particular individual or for a group with the 
same social customs, are very useful in comparing foods as to their actual 
contributions to the diet. 

TABLE 3 
A pplication of shares to food materials 


Cocoa (all 
milk) 


Cream of to- 
mato soup.. ; 1 
Soft custard... 4 01 


00 
00 


.05|3.401.54.0.61 -/164.8 2.00)2. 


1 
1 


Shares are measures of relative values, but the conversion of shares into 
absolute values is perfectly simple. One has merely to multiply the 
number of shares by the value already ascribed to a single share. For 
example, the 100-calorie portion of cocoa given above will yield the fol- 
lowing values: 


Calories 1 X 100 = 100 calories 
Protein 153xX 25 = 3.83 grams 
Calcium 5.43 x 0.023 = 0.125 gram 
Phosphorus 2.50 X 0.044 = 0.110 gram 
Iron 0.61 X 0.0005 = 0.00031 gram 


In similar fashion, a whole dietary may be quickly calculated in shares 
which enable one to see clearly the relative contributions of the different 
foods to the diet; and when the total number of shares of each nutrient 


100-CALORIE PORTION BABIT PORTION 

Shares £ Sha 
|Cal.|Pro.| Ca| P | Fe | & | |Cal.| Pro.| Ca | P | Fe 
10 

(scant)| | | | | | 
10 
| } | 
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has been obtained, these shares can be readily converted into the conven- 
tional calories and grams. 

In planning an exhibit, one may use 100-calorie portions or habit- 
portions, or both, and may also set up a whole dietary, showing just what 
contribution each food makes to the total. Such an exhibit is readily 
transported from one place to another. The pegs are easily removed 
from their respective blocks and, if securely fastened together and la- 
beled, are quickly replaced. It is possible to pack twenty or more blocks 
in an ordinary suit case, and the pegs make a light package to carry. 
The exhibit will be more effective if the actual quantities of food repre- 
sented by each block are displayed at the same time; but if the use of real 
food is impracticable, colored paper models will serve the same purpose. 
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A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE BRITISH WOOLEN INDUSTRY 


E. MURIEL POGGI 
University of Iinois 


Sheep rearing was for many years the chief occupation in the hill 
country of the British Isles, and it was in four of these upland pasture 
a-eas that the woolen manufacture developed. The nature of the in- 
dustry differs greatly in the four regions. The organization of the in- 
dustry in the West Riding' of Yorkshire is highly complex. Abundant 
natural resources, chief of which were good pastures, water power facili- 
ties, and coal deposits, fostered this development. It is largely owing to 
these conditions that Yorkshire leads the world in the manufacture of 
woolens, both in quantity and quality. In the West Country (Glouces- 
tershire and Somerset) conditions are different. Before the Industrial 
Revolution, the woolen industry flourished here, and this was one of the 
richest regions in England, but owing to the fact that it is not on a pro- 
ductive coalfield, the advent of the power loom made it almost impossi- 
ble for the West Country to compete with Yorkshire. The industry has 
gradually dwindled; but for quality and beauty of texture, the West 
Country cloths have the highest reputation. In the Tweed Valley of 
Scotland, it is found as a cottage industry in an “‘area of restricted oppor- 
tunity,” striving to adapt itself to modern conditions. There all the 
coal and much of the wool is imported; hence it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the producers to compete with those in Yorkshire; but by 
the skill and fine technique put into the fabrics, the tweed industry is 
holding its own in the world markets. 

In Ireland the industry still survives in its primitive state. There the 
lack of natural resources has retarded industrial development. Absence 
of coal, difficulty of transportation, and the general poverty of the region 
have restricted the industry to the homes of the peasants. 

Yorkshire. The earliest records that can be traced of the woolen 
manufacture in Yorkshire make mention of woolens being woven at 
Bradford in the reign of Edward II (1307-1327). The great forward 
movement in the wool trade, however, did not take place until the middle 
of the 16th century and was due to the religious persecutions which over- 
whelmed the people of the Netherlands and caused many wool workers 
to migrate across the Channel. From about 1566, England increased in 


! “Riding,” from, old Saxon word, “thriding,” or third part. Yorkshire is made up of 
three “ridings:” North Riding, East Riding, and West Riding. 
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1, the Yorkshire Industry; 2, the West Country Industry in Gloucestershire, Somerset 
and Wiltshire; 3, the Woolen Industry in Scotland; 4, the Woolen Industry in Ireland. 
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importance as a wool manufacturing country, the chief center being 
Norwich in eastern England; but later the weavers gradually moved north 
to Yorkshire and west to Gloucestershire to escape the hampering re- 
strictions of the local guilds in the older towns of the south and east of 
England. 

The main factors which established the woolen industry in North 
England were the supply of wool from the Pennine sheep, a suitable cli- 
mate, and a liberal water supply from the mountain streams. With the 
discovery of steam power, the Yorkshire coal was largely responsible for 
the concentration of the industry in the north rather than in the west 
(Gloucestershire and Somerset). 

When considering the present status of the industry, the most recent 
statistics show that Yorkshire claims two-thirds of the woolen spindles, 
70 per cent of all the looms, all the rag-grinding machines, and 90 per 
cent of the wool-combing machines of the United Kingdom. The status 
of the industry is brought out more clearly, however, by the fact that 80 
per cent of all the workers of wool of the United Kingdom are found here. 

The area concerned occupies a quadrilateral in western Yorkshire 
(see 1 on map), of which Bradford is approximately the center. Here the 
most expensive worsteds and the least expensive woolens, the finest dress 
goods and the coarsest stuffs are produced in factories almost within sight 
of each other. 

The woolen industry is older than that of the worsted. Leeds, Halifax, 
and Wakefield were first engaged in making woolen goods, and foreign 
weavers were settled in those towns in Henry VII’s reign (1485-1509). 
The manufacture of woolens requires short-staple wool with good felting 
qualities; the Pennine sheep provided wool of this kind, and its supply 
led to the establishment of mills for making woolens rather than worsteds. 
At the present time, Australian and New Zealand short-staple wool 
augment the local supply for the carding mills. 

The worsted industry migrated to Yorkshire after the manufacture of 
woolens was firmly established in Leeds and its environs. The long- 
staple wool required for worsted yarns was supplied by the Lincoln and 
Leicaster sheep. More machinery and capital were required in the mak- 
ing of worsteds than was the case of woolens, because of the greater num- 
ber of processes in worsteds. On account of the intricate organization 
and machinery required, the worsted industry came under the factory 
system prior to woolens, which continued for some time as a cottage in- 
dustry. The early worsted workers established themselves at Brad- 
ford, and the power loom was in general use there in 1830, though scarcely 
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used in the woolen mills. Proximity to coal, therefore, was very impor- 
tant. “‘Noils,” a waste product of the worsted industry, is utilized ex- 
tensively in the manufacture of woolens. The waste of both these indus- 
tries—rags—is utilized in ‘‘shoddy” and “‘mungo;” hence there is a cer- 
tain amount of necessary cooperation and some overlapping between 
areas that specialize in these different products. 

Owing to its advantageous position, Leeds, in addition to being the 
center of the woolen manufacture, also became a convenient meeting 
place for the cloth workers to market their material; and it was natural 
that clothing factories should have been established there at an early 
date. Later, the manufacture of machinery became important, as the 
merchants bringing their cloth to market could take back the necessary 
machines and accessories for their work. Leeds still specializes in tex- 
tile machinery and all kinds of woolen cloths. 

Other manufacturing towns grew up on the coal field after the migra- 
tion of the worsted industry to Yorkshire. Bradford became the center 
of this manufacture. It is now the great market for ‘tops’ (combed 
wool ready for spinning into worsted yarns). The price of “tops” at 
Bradford influences the whole British trade in worsted goods, and it is 
estimated that 95 per cent of the total production is supplied by the Brad- 
ford district. This city also contains 75 per cent of the combing machines 
and 40 per cent of all the worsted spindles in the country. In addition, 
more mohair is woven there than anywhere else in the world. Close 
to Bradford on the river Aire is the model town of Saltaire with its great 
alpaca works. 

The position of Bradford on the river has given rise indirectly to the 
recovery of an important by-product of the industry, namely wool grease. 
The city authorities require mill owners to remove from the effluent of 
their plants any matter which will pollute the streams. The effluent of 
wool-scouring plants is heavy with wool grease, and so much wool scour- 
ing is done that even the sewage contains much of this material. A 
recovery plant has been erected at Esholt, ten miles from the city. By 
adding acids and by the aid of heat and pressure, the grease is separated 
from the sludge. The proceeds from the sale of the grease and residual 
cake almost immediately covered the cost of the operation. This ma- 
terial, formerly wasted, is now utilized as machine grease, an item of 
considerable expense in the factories. Another by-product is lanolin, 
recovered from wool oil and valuable for its medicinal properties. Both 
these products are used in Bradford chemical works, the grease as a basis 
for soap, and lanolin, for ointments. 
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There is a marked difference in the ‘“‘atmosphere”’ of the two great in- 
dustrial cities of Yorkshire. Leeds, the center of the older woolen indus- 
try, with its university and long-established business firms, has a more 
subdued air than Bradford, which, though not so large, is rapidly grow- 
ing and has all the appearances of a rich, modern industrial city, fostering 
the thriving worsted trade. 

Huddersfield, on the Colne, has a world-wide reputation for the finest 
worsteds suitable for men’s wear, fine cloths for men’s dress clothes, and 
the highest grades of light-weight, tropical suiting. These goods are 
particularly sought after by the Fifth Avenue trade in New York and by 
the West End tailors of London. Halifax, on the Calder, is known for 
its lighter worsted fabrics, its baizes, and its carpets. Wakefield, on the 
Calder below Halifax, is primarily engaged in spinning. The Shoddy 
District, or the Heavy Woolen District, is located in the Spen Valley. 
Dewsbury is the center of the rag and the “‘recovered wool” trade of the 
United Kingdom. Rags from all parts of the world are brought here and 
sold by auction. The district produces blankets and cloths of the heavier 
weights in which reworked wool is used, and some fabrics in which shoddy 
and cotton are utilized. The Colne Valley above Huddersfield has a 
special reputation for low-grade tweeds and similar fabrics. These are 
superior in quality to the shoddy of the heavy-woolen district, but they 
are inferior imitations of the Scotch tweeds or genuine homespuns. 
Barnsley is located fathest from the seaports and it makes articles which 
require less material but more labor and which are essential to the indus- 
try; namely, paper, bobbins, and machine accessories. Dyes are manu- 
factured at Huddersfield, which was recently chosen as the headquarters 
of the chief dye concern in England, The British Dyes, Limited. 

The West Country: Gloucestershire, Somerset, and Wiltshire. The West 
Country (see 2 on map) possessed certain advantages which made it 
especially suitable for the development of the woolen industry. These 
were its agricultural wealth, its favorable commercial position, local 
supplies of materials essential for the industry, and an excellent water 
supply. Agricultural wealth was the foundation of its prosperity. 
Rich, arable land and natural pastures in the vales of Gloucestershire, 
East Somerset, and South Wiltshire gave the region a relatively high 
density of population; and from the first, adequate means were at 
hand to supply its needs. In this respect the West Country differed 
from Yorkshire, where the population remained sparse until the 18th 


century. 
Bristol, for so long the second port of the United Kingdom, was for 
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many years the commercial center of the West Country. Its trade rela- 
tions with Ireland and Spain were significant. These countries were 
the early sources of the imported wools, and until the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Spanish merino wool was the very basis of the finest 
productions of the West Country. 

With regard to the local supplies of wool, the sheep of the Cotswold 
Hills contributed very little to the industry as their wool was long and 
coarse. Fine short wool with good felting properties was necessary for 
the West Country products. The Ryeland or Hereford wool and the 
Mendip Hill varieties from Somerset formed the bulk of the local supply. 
Superfine cloths were made from imported Spanish and Silesian wools. 

Fuller’s earth was used largely for scouring the wood, and its presence 
in the locality was an important asset to the industry. The quality of 
the “earth” used affects the quality of the cloth; hence the significance of 
these high-grade supplies. The local supply of teasels was very impor- 
tant for the broadcloth industry; these were, and still are, used to raise 
anaponthecloth. The West Country produced fine teasels in sufficient 
quantity not only for local needs, but also for export to Yorkshire. Fer- 
tile, heavy soil is essential, as otherwise the hooks, on which the value of 
the plant for cloth dressing depends, disappear. 

The water supply in the West Country was of great importance. The 
chief centers of the industry were ranged along the steep west side of the 
Cotswold and Mendip Hills, especially along the course of the River 
Frome and its swiftly flowing tributaries. The “fulling” mills were 
located in the steep, narrow valleys of three streams which converge on 
Stroud, where the rows of tenters, holding the scarlets and other showy 
colored cloths, stretched for drying, can still be seen on the hillsides. 
Stroud retains its preeminent position for woolen cloths, though now 
steam has replaced water power in the factories. As in Yorkshire, the 
advent of the power loom here was much later than in the worsted in- 
dustry. This enabled the West Country to compete with Yorkshire for 
some time in the manufacture of woolens. The power loom, for which 
coal was necessary, led to the final supremacy of the Yorkshire industry. 
The West Country was forced to specialize in fabrics of the highest grades, 
while its trade in coarser goods went to Yorkshire. At the present time 
barely six thousand people are employed in the West Country woolen 
industry as against more than two hundred thousand in Yorkshire. But 
the West Country still maintains its reputation for smooth, highly 
finished cloths, such as hunting scarlets, liveries, and billiard cloths. 
Stroud and Painswick in Gloucestershire, and Bradford and Trowbridge 
in Wiltshire are the chief centers for these goods. 
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Witney, on the eastern slopes of the Cotswolds, is famous for blankets, 
which do not require milling like broadcloth, scouring alone being neces- 
sary. The River Windrush supplied water especially suited for washing 
and whitening the wool, though it was not swift enough to work “fulling”’ 
mills. At Witney, the local Cotswold wool is used, as coarse long wool 
is not detrimental to blankets as it would be to broadcloths. 

Scotland. The most important wool manufacturing region in Scotland 
is to be found in the valleys of the Tweed and the Teviot (see 3a on map). 
Its location is largely due to three important factors: the local supply of 
wool from the Cheviots, the abundant water supply, and the fact that the 
area was unsuitable for general farming. In the days of the early Scot- 
tish kings, this area had but asparse shepherd population. As the nature 
of the topography made it necessary for the people of the secluded dales 
to be self-sufficing, the making of homespuns became a cottage industry. 
The Tweed, the Yarrow, the Ettrick, the Ale, and the Teviot all drain 
steep valleys; and there was force enough in these streams to drive the 
“fulling” mills. Today water power is superseded by steam; and the 
continued prosperity of the industry is striking because, unlike the York- 
shire industry, it is not located on a productive coalfield. The manufac- 
turers cannot compete wih those of Yorkshire in the production of 
cheap woolens or in any grade of worsted goods. The Tweed and Te- 
viot districts are remarkable for their fine workmanship, and thus of 
necessity they specialize in the highest class of goods. 

According to some authorities, the industry is in a less satisfactory 
condition than in years gone by. This is probably due to the fact that 
lately the making of ‘“‘tweeds” at Huddersfield in Yorkshire has seriously 
affected the Scottish industry. A realization of this decline may have 
prompted the formation of the Association of Scottish Manufacturers, 
which has adopted the policy of marking the products to distinguish the 
real Scottish fabrics from goods purporting to be of such origin. There 
are now about eleven thousand five hundred people employed in the 
woolen industry in Southern Scotland as compared with over two hun- 
dred thousand in Yorkshire. The industry consumes over thirty mil- 
lion pounds of wool, only one-tenth of which is obtained locally. The 
Falkland Isles supply another three million pounds, and the remainder is 
supplied largely by Argentine. 

“‘Tweeds” are rough woolen fabrics which originated in the Tweed and 
Teviot valleys. The makers copied the colors of the heather and bracken 
and produced the “heather mixtures’ which are characteristic of the 
Scotch tweeds. This range of colors was enlarged by Sir John Lovat, 
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who copied the blend of colors in the rocks of the highlands and originated 
the famous Lovat shades. The goods are slightly ‘‘fulled”’ after weaving; 
hence the importance of proximity to swift streams; subsequently, 
they are scoured, dried, steam-brushed, slightly shorn, and pressed. 

The name Harris Tweed is not restricted to cloths made in the Isle 
of Harris, Outer Hebrides (see 3b0n map). The article is defined by the 
Harris Tweed Association as ““Tweed, homespun, hand woven, and dyed 
and finished by hand in the islands of Lewis, Harris, and their several 
purtenances and all known as the Outer Hebrides.” It is in these 
islands that the manufacture has continued in its most primitive stages 
in Scotland, while in Southern Scotland the industry is no longer con- 
fined to the homes of the workers but is adapting itself to modern 
factory conditions. 

Ireland. In Ireland woolen cloth is woven chiefly in the counties of 
Donegal, Mayo, and Kerry and in the Connemara District of Galway (see 
4 onmap). These are the poorest districts of Ireland and are scarcely 
able to support even the sparsest population. Much of the land here is 
unsuited to agriculture; hence the making of coarse woolens developed 
early as a cottage industry. This is a land of rugged hills, to which the 
winds from the Atlantic bring a heavy rainfall. An excellent water sup- 
ply is the result. The heather-covered hills give subsistence to sheep 
of a hardy breed which supply the material for the making of ‘‘home- 
spuns.”’ In summer the sheep graze on the upper slopes and in winter 
they are brought down into the valleys where the scanty herbage is sup- 
plemented by hay and turnips. The local supply of wool is augmented 
by an import of Australian and English wools. The fabrics are mainly 
genuine “homespuns” of the cottages and tweeds and imitation home- 
spuns made in the few mills of the western valleys. These are all 
woolens. There is practically no worsted manufactured in Ireland. 
A small beginning has been made in worsted spinning near Belfast, 
but the number of spindles is negligibie. 

In the cottages the spinning and dyeing is done almost entirely by the 
women. Every housewife has her spinning wheel, and the large dye-pot 
on the turf fire outside the cottage is a familiar sight. The art of dyeing 
is highly developed, and some beautiful and unique colors are obtained 
from wild plants and other products of the soil. Weaving is the men’s 
work; it is done almost entirely on the hand loom which is set up in the 
cottage kitchen or a room adjoining. In some villages, a number of 
looms are assembled in a “‘weave loft,’’ where the men work early and 
late and are paid by the piece. Each district produces its own type of 
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cloth. In North Donegal and the Gweedore District, a heavy dark 
material is made; about Castlebar, a heavy cloth is made but of lighter 
color; in Connemara, near Gort, the chief product is the so-called “‘flan- 
nel.” Balbriggan and neighboring villages specialize in hosiery. 

The Irish homespuns are largely used locally, but they are also much 
appreciated in London and New York. During the last few years, 
“Donemars” have become familiar to the leading tailors in the United 
States. These are tweeds and homespuns brought from the west of Ire- 
land, the word ‘“‘Donemar” being coined from a combination of Donegal 
and Connemara. 


THE LIGHTED SCHOOL BUILDING! 


VERNA PAYSON 
Vocational Division, Massachusetts Department of Education 


Many cities and towns throughout the country are taking pride in their 
lighted school buildings. Persons going by these brightly-lighted win- 
dows know that that particular community is progressive in that it is 
providing education in the evening for adults. Education for adults is 
a comparatively new undertaking. Formerly only those persons between 
the ages of six and eighteen or twenty-one were supposed to go to school. 
They could receive all the education that was desirable during those 
years. No provision was made for the boy or the girl who had to leave 
school at the age of fourteen in order to go to work. 

The order of things has changed. Nursery schools are attended by 
children as young as two years, and adult classes frequently have persons 
of sixty and seventy years. The old saying, ‘‘We are never too old to 
learn,” has been quoted glibly, but very little has been done until recently 
to provide a means for the adult to learn. Gradually the public school 
authorities are assuming this responsibility. Classes are held at any time 
during the day or evening which is most convenient for the adults. The 
greater number of the classes are held in the evening, when the men are 
through with their day’s work, and many women find it possible to attend 
classes at that time. Forenoon or afternoon classes are often convenient 
for the mothers who have children of school age, for then they may at- 
tend classes while the children are cared for at school. 


1 This article refers to no particular state but to the varying organizational policies 
throughout the country. 
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English classes for foreign-speaking people are probably the most 
numerous of the adult classes, but the kinds of classes organized depend 
upon the demands of the people. Many states have regular academic 
classes, satisfactory completion of each course receiving high school 
credit. Commercial subjects are frequently taught in the same way. 
Carpentry, automobile repair, electrical work, and other trades are 
taught in most cities. Homemaking classes are steadily growing in 
number, and the types of work offered include practically every phase 
of homemaking. Last year, 117,196 women were enrolled in adult home- 
making classes. Some of these women are foreign women who wish to 
learn the language and the customs of their new country; studying in 
this way, they become familiar with American foods and American ways 
of clothing the family. The women of these homemaking classes repre- 
sent practically every type: the young girl soon to be married, the mother 
of a growing family, the middle-aged women who has more or less leisure 
time, the working girl who may sometime have a home of her own, and 
the little old lady of sixty or seventy years who is still interested inlearn- 
ing. Men are not barred from these homemaking classes; a few progres- 
sive communities have classes in ‘‘parent training’ which both mothers 
and fathers attend. 

Sewing and cooking classes were the first ones organized, and some of 
these still remain. In the more progressive places, the sewing classes 
have developed into dressmaking classes, or, perhaps, the broader term 
“clothing” is used. There the women are taught how to plan their 
clothing, how to construct some garments, how to buy others, and also 
how to care for, repair, and renovate clothing. Similarly, in the “foods” 
classes, the women cook, but they cook meals rather than individual 
dishes, and they learn not only how to plan adequate meals but how to 
schedule their time so that the meals may be ready on time. Trained 
nurses teach home care of the sick and care of the new baby. Some very 
interesting classes are discussing the training of small children, the diffi- 
culties encountered, and ways of overcoming these difficulties. Home 
decoration is taught under many different names, but it is essentially a 
discussion of how to make the home more attractive with the furnishings 
at hand or with the expenditure of a small amount of money. Home 
accounts bring forth a lively discussion as the women plan how they shall 
spend their money so as to receive the greatest value. In fact, classes 
are organized for the purpose of studying any phase of homemaking for 
which there is a sufficient demand. 

The short-unit plan of organization has been found to be the most 
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satisfactory. By this plan, a group of from six to twenty lessons on a 
subject forms a unit. There may be several units in a series; for example, 
a course in clothing might include a unit on “clothes for the little folk,” 
a second on “new clothes from old,” and a third on “what clothes say 
about your personality.’ A different series might include three or more 
progressive units in the different phases of clothing construction. On the 
other hand, each unit may be entirely unrelated to the others as unit one, 
“home care of the sick,”’ unit two, “‘fall millinery,” and unit three, ‘“‘house- 
hold mechanics.’’ The lessons within a unit should complete that par- 
ticular phase of the work whether that unit is a separate one or one of a 
series. Under this plan a woman may enroll for any one unit which she 
desires and be under no obligations to enroll for either the preceding or 
the succeeding ones. Busy homemakers can find time for a course 
lasting from three to six weeks when they could not possibly plan for one 
lasting the same number of months. Then, too, supposing a woman com- 
pletes one unit and then for some unexpected reason, such as illness to 
herself or to some member of her family, is obliged to remain at home for 
a few weeks, she may enroll for unit three or four and not be obliged to 
wait until the next year to continue her work. There are other advan- 
tages of this type of organization, one of the most important being that it 
is possible to secure better teachers for a short period of time than for 
several months. Specialists are willing to teach for six or eight weeks 
when they could not undertake teaching a six months’ course. A busy 
banker might be persuaded to give a short course on home accounts and 
investments, but he could not be expected to teach one or two evenings 
a week for several months. It might be possible to secure a local painter 
to give a few lessons on refinishing furniture. Looking at it from the 
other side, might not six weeks be as long as it would be possible to hold 
the interest of some of the pupils? Where that is the case, it is better 
to stop before the enthusiasm is gone. A pupil who is enthusiastic and 
interested at the end of a unit is the very best advertisement, for she will 
surely tell others of the benefit which she has received. On the other 
hand, had she become tired of the work, she would have been just as 
prompt in telling her friends of the wearisome parts of it. 

Upon the teachers largely depends the success or the failure of an eve- 
ning school program. The pupils attend classes voluntarily and they 
must feel well repaid for the time spent or they will not continue. Of 
course, the teacher must know her subject and must know it in a practi- 
cal way, but equally important is her personality. She must be enthu- 
siastic about her work and her pupils. The women are often tired when 
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they reach the class, and they need the inspiration of a “‘peppy,”’ viva- 
cious teacher. Also, she must be interested in the problems of her pupils, 
and she must be sure to let them know that she is interested in them. 

The third requirement for a successful teacher of adults is the ability 
to teach. Tradeswomen are frequently employed to teach adult home- 
making classes; such persons usually know their subject and may have a 
very pleasing personality, but can they or will they teach? They are so 
accustomed to doing a thing themselves that in class they often continue 
to do rather than to teach. They are so anxious that the product shall 
be a credit to the school and to themselves that they actually do a part 
of the work for the pupils. Pupils learn very little by watching others 
work; they must do the work for themselves in order to receive the great- 
est benefit from the classes. Day-school home economics teachers fre- 
quently teach adult classes. They know how to teach, but they some- 
times lack the practical experience which is necessary in order to see the 
pupil’s point of view. They fail to realize how many demands a home- 
maker has upon her time and that she must quickly finish one project 
that she may be ready to start another and, in that way, make the most 
of her limited time. She has little use for “principles” as such; she must 
be learning and producing at the same time. The tradesperson knows 
the short cuts and the tricks of the trade which make a great appeal to 
these busy homemakers, for they must receive such information which 
they can use at once in their daily work. Which shall it be, tradespeople 
or trained home economics women for the teachers of adult homemaking 
classes? Both have their good points as well as the less desirable ones. 
A trained home economics teacher with several years of practical experi- 
ence as a homemaker is usually the best, especially as a teacher of foods, 
home management, and child training, providing one can be found who 
is willing to undertake the extra work of teaching an adult class. Adults 
have more confidence in a homemaker than in a young day-school teacher 
who, they feel, will give them more theory than practical work. Teach- 
ing an adult class in cooking or sewing used to be an easy way to add to 
the income of a dressmaker or of a cooking teacher; but, fortunately, 
times are changing and, along with the progress in other lines of educa- 
tion, the requirements of a teacher of an adult homemaking class are 
becoming more and more stringent. 

The equipment is a necessary consideration when planning for evening 
classes. Generally speaking, equipment which approximates home con- 
ditions is the best. Special attention should be given to the lighting 
arrangements. The majority of classes are held when it is necessary to 
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use artificial light. If only ceiling lights are used in laboratory classes, 
they should be low enough and of sufficient power to provide adequate 
light upon the work without eyestrain. Women who have been working 
all day cannot be expected to attend a class at night if the conditions in 
the classroom are not at least comfortable. Furthermore, the best work 
cannot be done when both teachers and pupils are handicapped by in- 
sufficient light. Elaborate equipment of any kind, even where it can be 
afforded, is undesirable. Since the women are being trained in home- 
making subjects and are expected to use the information in their own 
homes, the type of equipment used in the classroom should resemble as 
nearly as possible that found in the average home. 

The advertising for adult classes may be handled in many ways, such 
as posters, newspapers, fliers, and movie slides, or by exhibits and demon- 
strations; but the very best advertising is done by the satisfied pupils. 
If the women feel that they have received valuable instruction in the line 
of work which they need, they will very rapidly spread the news to their 
friends, while they themselves will return for more advanced work or 
for work in another phase of homemaking. 

The education of adults is a comparatively new undertaking, but it is 
progressing rapidly, and there is no doubt but that it has already become 
a permanent practice in progressive cities and towns. In the future, 
there will be more lighted school buildings to show that adults are re- 
ceiving their share of public instruction. 


| 
| 
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OPEN FORUM 


The Consumer and Standardization in Food Products. How 
can the enterprising housekeeper or the manager of a tea room or cafeteria 
use the official standards for agricultural food products? This is a 
question frequently asked the workers of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics both by letter and in person. 

It is a question which always gives pause, for although in all of its 
fifteen years of standardization work the Bureau has rarely lost sight of 
the ultimate consumer, in actual practice the standardization work asa 
whole does not directly reach, as yet, much beyond the wholesale buyer. 
This does not mean that the individual retail purchaser does not benefit 
indirectly, for standardization work has penetrated the consciousness 
and methods of many a retail dealer; much produce that is not really 
worth buying has been left on the farms through the use, by shippers, of 
official standards; and in the case of a very few products the actual 
standards carry through to the housekeeper in one form or another. 

For example, cafeteria managers and families who buy potatoes by the 
bushel can buy them by U. S. No. 1 and U. S. No. 2 grades in many 
cities, and the certificates of quality that are now found in the cartons of 
certain brands of high-quality butter are based directly on federal 
standardization and inspection work. These certificates are issued only 
when the conditions of federal supervision are met. They are designed 
specifically for use in retail packages of butter packed from officially 
graded lots, and are signed by firms that are authorized by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to use them. 

The housekeeper and the woman buyer generally will be encouraged to 
learn of a spreading belief that this state of things may soon change to her 
advantage. At the last meeting of the Atlantic States Division of the 
National Association of Marketing Officials, Lloyd S. Tenny, then chief 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and the first speaker on the 
program, declared that were he to make a prophecy regarding the 
standardization work for the next ten years he would predict a great 
drive toward the consumer end—an energetic and effective effort to 
readjust and develop the work to meet the actual consumer’s needs, and 
analyses of price factors in terms of price production. “If our grades do 
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not meet the consumer’s demand, to a large extent if not wholly, they 
are not the right grades,” he declared. “We must evaluate factors in 
terms that can be easily understood.” 

This declaration has awakened interest in many quarters. Pressed 
for details, Mr. Tenny points out that these are predictions only, but are 
based on years of study and observation and administration of stand- 
ardization work. Canada is already requiring that all eggs displayed in 
retail grocery stores be plainly marked with the official grades and it is a 
fact that the consumption of eggs has greatly increased in Canada since 
this practice was begun. Mr. Tenny looks for a similar development 
in this country in the fairly near future, although he believes it will 
probably be on a permissive rather than a mandatory basis. 

Work designed to correlate the grades of the official standards for live 
animals, for carcasses, and for retail cuts of meat is far advanced and the 
work of official grading of retail beef for dealers and institutions, which 
has been under way in certain localities for two years as an experiment 
and demonstration, has now become a permanent activity on a fee 
basis. The meat is so stamped that the grade designation occurs on 
practically every retail cut of the carcass so marked. Many dealers have 
found that this stamp has a decided advertising value. They report that 
it has greatly increased their sales of the better cuts of meat, for many 
housekeepers are willing to pay good prices if they are really convinced 
that they will get good meats. If the demand for these officially graded 
and stamped cuts by actual purchasers is active enough, the service is 
bound to be extended. In this case the Bureau seems to have carried 
the standardization and grading work through to a point where it is now 
practically up to the consumers to say how much farther it shall go. 

It is Mr. Tenny’s belief that these standardized grades will be carried 
to the consumer chiefly through the large distributors and advertisers 
although he believes that the Bureau will conduct its share of the work. 
The great cooperative growers’ organizations in California have already 
done a great deal of educational work among consumers through the use 
of brands. Many large organizations and firms do not now see how their 
machinery can be adjusted to use official grades in this work, but it 
is probable that they will find out in increasing numbers. Some of 
them are already spending huge sums in what is called retail store work, 
in which, through displays, labels, and folders, they are bringing direct 
to the consumer much information which works to the advantage of 
both. It is only a question of time before the government grades will be 
a well-recognized means of carrying on such work. As Mr. Tenny is now 
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with one of these large growers’ organizations he will be in a position to 
push this work from that end. 
_ Fruits and vegetables will yield to such efforts more slowly than will 

other commodities as they do not readily lend themselves to carton 
selling, but on the other hand their quality is more readily judged by the 
average housewife than is the quality of meat, butter, and eggs. Of the 
quality of these commodities housekeepers and institution managers 
are now rather notoriously poor judges. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics is thoroughly awake to its responsibilities toward the actual 
consumers of the country and is preparing itself for this newer develop- 
ment. But just how much help will be extended to the final customers 
will inevitably be determined largely by the extent and sincerity of their 
demand. 

CAROLINE B. SHERMAN, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


A Layette Project. In the 8B course of study in the junior high 
school, known as “Home problems,” the making of a layette proved a 
very successful project. The school in which the project was carried out 
is located in a poor community and very few in the group go to college. 
Many of the girls help with or have complete charge of younger children 
in the home. As the girls in this community marry young, a knowledge 
of how to care for children or the sources from which this knowledge may 
be obtained seemed a necessary part of their education. 

The girls themselves decided upon the making of a layette as their 
project. Several different problems were involved; what garments would 
be necessary, how much material would be needed, how much the ma- 
terial would cost, and how it would be paid for. 

The list of garments to be made was compiled from lists brought to 
class by different girls. One brought the list of garments her Sunday 
School class had made for a layette for a needy family. One mother 
helped her daughter to make a list. Some of the girls visited different 
department stores and brought lists of layettes at various prices to class. 

The garments decided upon were as follows: 


2 nightgowns 2 blankets 
2 gertrudes 4 dresses 
24 diapers 1 baby bonnet 
4 bands 4 pairs of stockings 


2 short jackets 
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There was a class discussion of additional garments that were desirable 
but not essential. After the list was compiled a set of samples of materials 
from the clothing department was used in selecting materials. The 
class discussed materials that might be used if the amount of money to be 
expended were not limited and materials suitable for the layette the class 
was to make on a limited amount of money. 

When the materials needed had been decided upon, we had several 
little shopping experiments. One girl was clerk and one girl the customer. 
The first clerk was bored and indifferent, and the girl had no definite 
idea of what she wanted. In one case the customer was rude to the clerk. 
Finally both clerk and customer were ideal according to the ideas of the 
class. The clerk was cheerful, obliging, and patient. The customer 
knew what kind and amount of material she wanted and judged the 
material for her purpose. She took as little of the clerk’s time as possible 
but selected her material in an intelligent manner. Most of the girls 
had had shopping experience and were especially interested in bringing 
out points they had observed. 

“Where will we get the money to pay for the materials?” was the 
next problem. As the class met in a food laboratory, they decided to 
make cakes and cookies for sale. This necessitated figuring the cost of 
different recipes and adding a fair profit to each one. About a third of 
the class did the baking. The girls had so many orders that it would 
have taken all semester to fill them. As this was a four weeks’ project, 
two weeks on the financing seemed sufficient. The girls worked during 
their class periods and came after school to wrap up and deliver their 
products. The interest was keen and they were reluctant to abandon 
the cooking when they had made enough money to cover their expenses. 

The diapers were cut out first so that every girl would be busy. A 
hemming contest on the diapers stimulated their interest in making the 
hemming their best. Several girls were cutting the other garments so 
that no one would run out of work. There was also a chance for the 
girl who wanted to do extra work. One girl more interested in art than 
in clothing or food work painted a baby’s head on a comforter and worked 
it in outline stitch. 

After the garments were completed we had a laundry lesson and each 
garment was washed. This presented an opportunity for discussion of 
the kind of soap to be used and the precautions necessary in rinsing. 

One day a member of the class said the baby should have a baby book, 
because she thought every baby had one. Her aunt’s baby had a book 
but she couldn’t remember exactly what wasinit. She thought it had the 
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parents’ names, baby’s name, date of birth, date of first laugh, first word, 
lock of hair, and several other things concerning the baby. Another girl 
said that she knew of several mothers who said they didn’t know how to 
take care of their babies and she thought the book should contain sug- 
gestions for mothers. 

The girl who undertook the making of the book had several girls help- 
ing her. They selected what the mother might need to know very 
thoughtfully. A number of books in our laboratory and books on child 
care from the public library provided material. All the members of the 
class watched this book grow from day to day and the book formed the 
background for class discussion. The matter of feeding children what 
they liked rather than what they should be fed developed a most heated 
discussion, illustrated with personal remarks, but there seemed to be no 
resentment on either side. 

The girls discussed places where a mother might obtain information 
and help on child care. Books from the public library, articles and ad- 
vertisements in current magazines, visits to clinics where expert advice 
may be obtained, and pamphlets on child care were mentioned. 

As a result of this project the girls’ purpose in making the layette for 
some needy family helped them to learn many things concerning child 
care. They obtained an elementary knowledge of the clothing, care, and 
feeding of babies and learned where information on child care may be 
obtained. All the girls were interested in the project because the activi- 
ties were sufficiently diversified so that each girl was given an opportu- 
nity for expressing herself in the way she liked best. They used skills 
they had acquired in clothing and food work and obtained in addition the 
knowledge of how to care for a baby. There was much more interest in 
making the Zarments and book because an atmosphere of helpfulness 
for others was created. 

Some of the ideals and attitudes the girls developed were: the spirit of 
helpfulness, unselfishness, industry, and cooperation. 


Mrs. Epitu B. Watson, 
Baker Junior High School, 
Denver, Colorado. 


The Senior Catering Class. When the home economics program 
in the Rahway High School was reorganized four years ago, one of the 
innovations was a class in catering for senior girls, which has proved a 
decided success. The purpose was to teach the girls to turn out salable 
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products and to give them experience in preparing large quantities of 
food. Inorder to keep down expenses, it was decided to sell the products 

To begin with, the class worked out the cost of the standard recipes 
to be used, including a small amount for labor, and set prices accordingly. 
The charge for the girls’ work was made partly to give them an added 
incentive, the profits going into the senior treasury to be used toward 
the fund for the annual trip to Washington. 

Cards were sent out to “prospects,” listing the products for which 
orders would be taken, and very soon the returns were enough to provide 
work for more than the regular class period; and as the customers began 
to like the products, the girls voluntarily devoted some of their study 
periods to the work. Later, the girls broadened their field to take in 
catering for parties and dinners. 

To attend to the business end, the class was organized with president 
secretary, and treasurer. A delivery service was organized, and in the 
course of time a telephone was installed so that orders could be tele- 
phoned in. 

The following shows the sort of announcement sent out at the begin- 
ning of each year: 

THE SENIOR CATERING CLASS 
Announces 
The Opening of its Catering Season 


We Specialize in Cakes, Pies, Breads, Doughnuts, Biscuits, 
Sandwiches, Salads, and Fancy Cakes 


Orders placed with any member of the Class will be promptly 
filled and delivered on the day ordered : 
Special orders filled for parties 
Help Us To Raise Money For Our Trip To 


WASHINGTON 
Telephone 163, Extension 10 


In the four years that it has been in existence the class has made a 
profit of over $1000, which has helped decidedly toward the senior trips 
to Washington. Even more encouraging is the fact that the girls give a 
real service to the community and are learning how to conduct a profit- 


able business on a small scale. 
JOSEPHINE RAvsB, 


Rahway, New Jersey. 


EDITORIAL 


Our Colleagues in Great Britain. The Journat takes special 
satisfaction in presenting on page 775 the picture of home economics in 
Great Britain which Miss H. Reynard has drawn. Miss Reynard is a 
most appropriate spokesman on this subject, since she heads the first, 
and until recently the only, university department in Great Britain 
which deals specifically with what in this country we call home econom- 
ics, and is thus in a position to see the subject from a broad point of 
view. Her article will help American home economists to realize British 
conditions. 

It makes clear the futility of trying to compare there and here, because 
the two educational systems are so unlike. In a country where free high 
schools are taken as a matter of course, it is difficult to understand the 
problems of a land where the idea of making secondary education avail- 
able to all at public expense is hardly yet universally accepted. Anyone 
who follows, even from afar, the course of events in Great Britain is 
impressed with the rapidity of the change that is now going on in schools 
and training colleges and with the increasing strength and solidarity of 
the professional workers in the field. 

This last is reflected in the magazine published by the Association of 
Teachers of Domestic Subjects. This organization is, in a sense, the 
British counterpart of the American Home Economics Association, save 
that it consists almost exclusively of school teachers and administrators. 
It has been in existence for some years, but until 1928 found a small 
monthly bulletin sufficient as the outlet for its activities and interests. 
This year the bulletin has expanded into Housecraft, a well-edited, 
attractively printed monthly of which Mrs. D. M. Northcraft is editor 
and to which the leaders in the work are frequent contributors. The 
signed articles deal with scientific subject matter, developments in 
method and practice, and topics of related interest. Editorial comment, 
news items from local associations, and book reviews help to keep the 
reader up to date in her profession. Many of the papers would be of 
decided interest to American readers. The recent issues, for example, 
carried “A History of the Teaching of Domestic Science,” by Helen 
Sillitoe, staff inspector of domestic subjects in training colleges, and in 
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the well-known Battersea Polytechnic described a summer course in 
electrical housecraft organized in cooperation with the electrical engineer- 
ing department, the Borough Council, and various commercial firms and 
laboratories. Some of the local associations affiliated with the national 
one also publish excellent periodicals. 

Another organization whose function is the improvement of home- 
making education in Great Britain is the National Council for Domestic 
Studies. This was founded some ten years ago with the following aims: 


1. To bring together representatives of all classes of persons interested in 
Domestic Studies. 

2. By such association to bring influence to bear upon the State, upon 
Educational Authorities, to promote the wider study and teaching 
of Domestic Subjects and the increased recognition of these studies 
in the School curriculum and as an essential part of the training of 
women. 

3. To undertake such examination work as may seem from time to time 


expedient. 


Its members, over seventy in all, are representatives of the universities, 
training colleges, the Association of Teachers of Domestic Subjects and 
other organizations concerned with the education of girls, and also include 
a limited number of individuals interested in domestic subjects. For 
several years the chairman has been Mrs. Wintringham, a member of 
Parliament whom many American home economists will remember meet- 
ing when she visited this country in 1927. To judge from printed reports, 
the influence of the Council is used to improve the quality of work 
in the training colleges and schools—the surest means of obtaining for 
domestic subjects the recognition which the Council has in view. 

To our home economics extension work, the nearest English parallel is 
perhaps seen in the work of the Women’s Institutes which Miss Grace E. 
Hadow described in the JouRNAL for May, 1926. The organization is so 
different, however, and the activities so much more varied than here, that 
the comparison cannot be very closely drawn. The chief point of 
resemblance is that both enlist country women in the effort to improve 
rural living conditions. 

Miss Reynard has pointed out that what we call institution manage- 
ment is one of the first fields outside of teaching which are opening in 
England for women trained in household science. In this connection it is 
perhaps worth noting that the Poor Law Gazette, an organ of public relief 
workers, thought the subject of enough interest to print a long paper 
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entitled “The Reform of Institutional Housekeeping, a New Career for 
Women,” which Mr. Charles E. Hecht of the Food Education Society 
read at the Hospitals and Institutions Exhibit and Conference held in 
May, 1927. 

Even the occasional reader of English papers and books cannot fail to 
realize that the whole question of the proper education for girls is seething 
there, as it is here, and that the keen general interest in that question is 
opening the door of opportunity to household science. 


The Public and the Schools. Though our zeal for special “weeks” 
has somewhat abated and less is heard than in previous years about the 
general celebration of a national education week in November, it still 
seems worth while to give a little special thought at that time to the 
progress and needs of education and to means of bringing these home to 
the general public. 

This idea of interpreting the schools to the public is the leading one in 
the November issue of the Journal of the National Education Association. 
It lists a variety of agencies which do or might act as interpreters of the 
schools to the public: the school child himself, the teacher, commence- 
ments and other occasions which bring friends to the school, the parent- 
teacher movement, civic organizations, American Education Week, 
newspapers, school publications, radio, exhibits, motion pictures, and, last 
but to many minds not least, athletics. 

The increasing interest and cooperation of laymen is one of the most 
hopeful signs and one in which possibilities are almost endless. The 
parent-teacher movement is, of course, the most conspicuous example, 
and its growth in numbers and in breadth of interests is a gratification to 
all friends of education. Along with it, one thinks of the so-called public 
school associations which have sprung up in several cities and which 
interest themselves primarily in the financial and administrative prob- 
lems of the schools. In some cases, they have helped to get public 
support for much-needed reforms and have worked to establish profes- 
sional standards and root out political dominance in the educational 
system. The so-called luncheon clubs also tend to align themselves on 
the side of education. Scholarships for deserving boys and girls are a 
favorite activity. Their national organizations often emphasize the 
improvement of schools as a civic responsibility; an illustration of this is 
noted on page 843, in reference to the fact that one issue of the national 
magazine of one of the large organizations carried two signed articles 
dealing with education. Many of the women’s organizat‘ons respond 
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generously to appeals for improved schools, and their local groups can 
usually be counted on for support when some genuine need is shown or 
some flagrant abuse is to be corrected. 

The newspapers, too, are usually ready to help the schools and the 
public to understand one another. Fortunately, school news frequently 
contains some of the recognized elements of news appeal; children are 
classed among the subjects of general reader-interest, and doings of the 
school administrators and their opponents have the elements of both 
personal items and of “combat,” an idea whose drawing power is sup- 
posed to give it first-class news value. In any case, local editors would 
probably give space to school news because of its general civic impor- 
tance, but these elements of special interest undoubtedly improve the 
chances of its getting into prominence. The emphasis in the headlines 
and even in the write-up may not a'ways turn out exactly what the lay 
friend of the school would have chosen, but the closer the relations 
which the schools and their friends succeed in establishing with the press, 
the less are the chances of misinterpretation. 


The Year in Home Economics. In a corresponding editorial last 
November, the JouRNAL oF Home Economics pointed out some of the 
principal lines of progress in home economics. It is satisfactory to realize 
that the last twelve months have shown continued advance. 

First inlast year’s list was the increasingly close relation between home 
economics and child development and parental education. This shows 
no signs of lessening, and the bulletin issued by Miss Richardson on 
“Child Development and Parental Education in Home Economics” gives 
an accurate picture of these relations in the schools. The extent of the 
work there included would probably be a surprise to many, and the end 
is not yet. 

Home economics also continues to penetrate into adult education and 
to grow with that movement. As an illustration may be cited the 
situation in Boston. There an organization known as the Prospect 
Union Educational Exchange publishes a catalog of ‘“The Educational 
Opportunities of Greater Boston,” in which it lists day and evening 
courses available for working men and women. In the 1928 edition, the 
section headed “‘Household Arts”’ fills over six pages and includes cross- 
references to courses in various other sections. Baby and pre-school 
conferences are listed at four institutions, household budgetry at four, 
not to mention the many other more familiar classifications. Similar 
lists from other cities would undoubtedly show the same tendencies. 
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With the increased attention to curriculum study, the place of home 
economics in the public high schools is becoming more satisfactorily 
established and its objectives and methods are more clearly stated and 
understood. The coming together of home economics supervisors on 
such occasions as the meeting of the Division of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association and at the conferences preceding the 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics Association augurs 
well for further progress, as does also the fact that the reorganization of 
the Association is being shaped to provide a definite place for this 
influential group. 

As regards federal legislation and appropriations, this has been a 
better year than last for home economics. Neither the vocational educa- 
tion bill, providing increased funds for vocational home economics, nor 
the Reed-Curtis bill became law, but the former passed the Senate and 
has an excellent chance of passing the House at the next session, and the 
attitude toward the Education Bill is considered as greatly improved. 
Appropriations for the United States Bureau of Home Economics were 
again slightly increased despite the general program of economy in 
federal departments. The increase in funds available for extension 
(see page 813) is a matter of congratulation to all friends of education in 
homemaking. 

The careful study of home economics in land-grant colleges which 
the United States Bureau of Education has begun as part of its wider 
survey of those institutions must be ranked among the important de- 
velopments of the year in home economics. 


The Education Bill. Among the Congressional measures for which 
the American Home Economics Association is actively working is the 
Curtis-Reed Bill for the establishment of a federal department of 
education with a secretary in the president’s cabinet. The most recent 
hearings, held on five days last spring before the Committee on Educa- 
tion in the House, were considered by the National Education Associa- 
tion exceptionally satisfactory in that they reflected cordial appreciation 
of the efforts of the teaching profession to improve education in this 
country. 

A significant plea for the measure was that made by Mr. A. Lincoln 
Filene of William Filene’s Sons Compzny, Boston. He filed a statement 
showing how research in business has saved money and promoted 
efficiency and arguing that equal benefits to the schools would result 
from research in education. His belief is that the business man will not 
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object to taxes for a department of education when he realizes that it 
will lead toa risingof the standard of living and an increase in the buying 
power of the public. 

When the opponents of the bill suggested that more funds for the 
present Bureau of Education in the Department of the Interior would be 
sufficient to give the federal help needed, it was pointed out by Congress- 
man Reed, who introduced the bill in the House, that attempts to 
secure adequate funds for the Bureau had been made for over fifty years 
without success, and that in the cases of agriculture, commerce, and 
labor, it was not until their interests had been transferred from bureaus 
to independent executive departments that their work was adequately 
supported. 

Another argument advanced against the bill was that only educators 
in the public educational system favored the bill and that those in 
privately supported institutions were opposing it, Harvard University, 
Columbia University, and the University of Chicago being especially 
cited. The force of this was rather spoiled by the fact that Dr. C. H. 
Judd, director of the School of Education at the University of Chicago, 
spoke before the committee for an hour and a half in favor of the 
bill, that Dr. G. D. Strayer, professor of educational administration 
at Columbia, who was unable to be present, heartily endorsed the 
measure in a statement which was read at the hearings, and that Dr. H. 
W. Holmes, dean of the Graduate School of Education at Harvard, also 
unable to be present, filed a strong statement in favor of it. Several 
heads of other important privately endowed institutions also presented 
arguments for the bill. Even supporters of parochial schools admitted 
that there is nothing in the present bill which offers interference with 
local school administration. 

A more significant criticism, and one which all supporters of the bill 
should take to heart, was made by Congressman E. Hart Fenn of 
Connecticut early in the hearings. He said, 


Every town in Connecticut has a Parent Teacher Association but I have not 
had a communication from one or from a single layman in my district with 
regard to this bill. If there was a great demand for this bill it would come 
from the people in our respective districts who would write to their congress- 
men. My secretary tells me of hundreds of letters I have had in regard to the 
increase in the Navy. The lay people of my district take a great interest in 
that and there have been innumerable letters either in favor of a large Navy 
or opposed to it, but in regard to this matter I have not received a single 
letter except a communication from my State Board of Education which I 
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filed in the hearing a couple of years ago opposing it. Regarding the great 
demand for this bill, as suggested by my colleague, these solicitations, to 
use that term, have come from the great organized bodies throughout the 
country, but not from people in the districts, to whom congressmen look for 
advice cohcerning what the people want. It is a singular thing to me that I 
have not received a single communication in regard to this bill. 


A better illustration of the influence of “people back home” could not 
be given than that in Mr. Fenn’s statement. It was by no means 
intended to help the bill along, but it may serve that purpose if it brings 
home to individual supporters the importance of letting their congress- 
men know that they favor the measure. Formal endorsement by organi- 
zations is all very well, and so perhaps are telegrams and letters at the 
crucial moment, but even more useful is the personal letter written or the 
personal word spoken between whiles. If your representative or your 
senator is supporting the bill, let him know that you approve his action; 
if he is opposing it, tell him that you believe in it; if you don’t know 
where he stands, tell him where you stand and that you hope he is 
there, too. A few words are enough, but they are worth saying. And 
do it now! 

If you want more information about the bill, send for the hearings— 
the official designation is: “‘Reportof the hearings of the Reed bill, H. 
R. 7., before the Committee on Education of the House -of Representa- 
tives.” And send to your congressman for them—it will show him 
that you are not as apathetic as the gentleman from Connecticut 
believes. 


Appropriations for Agricultural Extension. The last session 
of Congress was not one particularly favorable to the kind of legislation 
with which the American Home Economics Association is chiefly con- 
cerned. Practically no bills went through which were of immediate 
importance in social welfare or education. Under the circumstances 
it is a matter for congratulation that even one measure was passed which 
makes more funds available for home economics work. This was the 
Capper-Ketcham bill to increase the funds available for extension work. 
For the first year after the passage of the act (that is for the fiscal year 
of 1929, which begins July 1, 1928), it authorizes a total appropriation 
of $980,000, or $20,000 to each state and to the territory of Hawaii. 
After the first year this sum is increased by $500,000 a year, that is to 
$1,480,000. ‘This is in addition to the $4,580,000 annually provided by 
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the Smith-Lever Act and to extension items in the annual appropriations 
acts, which amount to $1,580,000 for the fiscal year of 1929. Another 
act passed this spring extends the provisions of the Smith-Lever Act to 
Hawaii with an annual appropriation of $23,000 for extension work in 
that territory. Taking all these appropriations together, there is avail- 
able for extension work in agriculture and home economics during the 
fiscal year 1929 the sum of $7,163,000. 

The funds appropriated by the Capper-Ketcham Act are governed by 
the same conditions as those of the Smith-Lever Act save in two particu- 
lars. One is that at least 80 per cent of the Capper-Ketcham funds 
shall be used for paying the salaries of county extension agents; the other 
is that the agents thus employed shall include both men and women in 
just and fair proportion. This second condition was one insisted on by 
the representatives of the American Home Economics Association at the 
hearings before congressional committees. 


News from Student Clubs. At Des Moines, the delegatesof student 
clubs voted to appoint two persons to promote newsgathering for the 
JourNAL oF Home Economics, one to represent the clubs in high 
schools, the other those in colleges. They begin their task by sending 
the following message: 


Student Clubs: 
What is your club doing? Write up any projects or profes sional work and 
send typewritten reports to your newsgatherer. 
Begin now—it’s material for the JouRNAL! 
High School Newsgatherer, 
Eloise Feweel, 
Marsailles, Illinois. 
College Newsgatherer, 
Beatrice 
609 Ridgewood Avenue, 
Ames, Iowa. 


Until a regular system of collecting and transmitting club news is 
worked out in the various state associations, the editor will be glad to 
have items sent to the JouRNAL oF Home Economics, 617 Mills Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 

To avoid confusion and duplication, however, it would seem advisable 
to have it pass through the hands of the regular newsgatherer appointed 
by each state home economics association. ‘The officers of these asso- 
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ciations and the representatives of student clubs in each state are 
requested, therefore, to work out some mutally agreeable plan of 
procedure and report to the editor of the JoURNAL. 


Bas-Relief of Ellen H. Richards. In connection with this year’s 
celebrations of Mrs. Richards’ birthday, or “Home Economics Day,”’ 
on December 3, it is pleasant to know that the bas-relief portrait provided 
by some of her friends has been installed with simple but appropriate 
ceremonies in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on whose 
faculty she served for nearly forty years. 

The portrait is by Miss Bashka Paeff of Boston. It is cast on a 
bronze tablet, twenty-four inches wide by forty-eight inches long. 
The upper part shows Mrs. Richards in academic gown, but without 
the ‘‘mortar-board” which appears in one of the familiar photographs, 
and, of course, without the glasses which seemed so much a part of her 
to many of us that for a moment we miss their presence. The artist 
seems to have been particularly fortunate in catching the characteristic 
smile. 

The lower part of the tablet bears the following inscription: 


ELLEN HENRIETTA RICHARDS 
1842-1911 
VASSAR COLLEGE A.B. 1870—a.m. 1873 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY S.B. 1873. FIRST WOMAN 
GRADUATE INSTRUCTOR IN SANITARY 
CHEMISTRY 1873-1911. SMITH COLLEGE 
sc.D. 1910. LEADER IN THE FIELD OF 
PUBLIC HEALTH AND PIONEER IN 
HOME ECONOMICS SHE STROVE FOR 
BETTER LIVING CONDITIONS AS A FIRST 
STEP TO HIGHER HUMAN EFFICIENCY 


Reproductions of the tablet would be fitting and beautiful for use in 
home economics buildings, in the lobby, the auditorium, or the reception 
room. Full-size replicas may be obtained from Miss Paeff at 6 Pinckney 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts; in bronze-colored plaster, the price is 
$100; in solid bronze, $500. 


Town or Country? The headmaster of the famous Westminster 
School in London having said, “In order to live your life well, play in 
the country, but work in the town,” the Countryman asked some twenty 
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or more distinguished men and women for their opinion in the matter. 
The replies as printed in the April issue are varied and amusing, but 
quite inconclusive. Some don’t care, some prefer town for stimulus 
and country for quiet, some find the distractions of the country more 
enticing than those of town. Perhaps the opinion of Mr. C. E. Montague 
sums it up as wisely as any: 


My Fourth Form master at school had a thunderous way of saying, “Go 
down two places for making a rash generalization,” and I should like to say 
it as thunderously to any one who says that mankind at large can work better 
in a town than in the country. I dare say some men may do so, as some 
ship-boys may sleep better ‘‘on the high and giddy mast” than in bed; but 
many ship-boys certainly prefer their beds and many busy people positively 
thrive on deprivation of the stimulus of motor horns, street cries, tramcar 
gongs, etc., while they are working. As to my own work I do it, so far as I 
know, equally ill in town and country. As to my betters in ovr trade I fancy 


that 


All places that the eye of Heaven doth visit 
Are to the wise man ports and happy havens 


and that Thoreau would have written all right in Fleet Street, and Dr. Johnson 
in Arcady, whatever either of them says. 


RESEARCH 
THE ADEQUACY OF SOME NEW ZEALAND DIETARIES! 


LILLIAN B. STORMS AND E, NEIGE TODHUNTER 
University of Otago, Dunedin, New Zealand 


There has been practically no scientific study of the nutrition and 
dietary habits of the people of the Dominion of New Zealand. Evidences 
of malnutrition appear in the high incidence of dental caries and in the 
reports of school medical officers (1). 

The present investigation has been carried out along two lines. The 
first part was a survey of a large number of actual family dietaries from 
which it was hoped to ascertain something about the type of food eaten 
most commonly by the average family. The second line of investigation 
was the careful study of the kinds and amounts of food actually consumed 
for a period of one week by twelve families. A later report will be made 
on a calcium balance experiment using a commonly occurring menu to 
determine whether the calcium intake was adequate. 

In the survey of dietaries, it was hoped that by gathering the weekly 
menus for a large number of families from different sections of the 
Dominion a picture of the general dietary habits of the people could be 
obtained. These menus were collected by home science teachers from 
the families of pupils in the two upper grades of elementary schools 
(standards 5 and 6) and in secondary schools. Such a collection of 
menus is a more difficult matter in New Zealand than in most districts 
in the United States. The family dietary is a private matter and not a 
subject for investigation. However, all menus about which any ques- 
tion arose were discarded. 

The records show over seventy different occupations among the wage- 
earners in these families, and a wide range of income. The data came 
from hoth islands and were collected at different seasons of the year. 
Weekly menus were obtained from 710 families with an average of 5.7 
persons per family and a total of 13,119 meals. 

To show how frequently various kinds of food were used, note was made 


! Part of a thesis presented by E. N. Todhunter in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of master of home science. 
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of the number of times each appeared in the week’s menus. Potatoes 
appear so universally once a day on every menu that they were not in- 
cluded in the tabulations. All other vegetables were considered together 
and green vegetables were further listed separately. 

Table 1 shows the average figures for the families studied in the South 
and North Island (omitting the district of Nelson lying between) and 
for two seasons of the year, early spring (April and May) and autumn 
(August and September). The differences between South and North 
Island appear so slight that for the purposes of this study the food habits 
of the two do not warrant separate consideration. The seasonal differ- 
ences are such as might be expected, and the average of the two seasons 
should give a fair average for the year. In the April-May period toma- 
toes were unusually plentiful and their frequent use for breakfast and 
tea (supper) probably accounts for the correspondingly low figure for 


TABLE 1 
Average number of times per week on which different classes of foods appeared on family menus 
in different sections of New Zealand and at different seasons 


VEGETABLES GREEN 
12.1 4.7 1.7 5.7 
North Island (excluding Nelson)............... 12.6 5.2 2.1 6.5 
August-September, 1926.................0.05: 12.4 4.9 1.9 6.1 


meat. The average figures for all families and seasons are: Meat, 11.2 
times per week; vegetables other than potatoes 6.2; green vegetables, 
2.0; fruit, 6.3; brown bread (similar to that known in the United States 
as whole wheat bread), 1.5. 

Meat. On the average meat was used nearly twice a day, and 51.5 
per cent of the records show that on at least one day a week it was used 
three times. This prominence of meat as an article of diet is not sur- 
prising in a meat-producing country like New Zealand. 

Vegetables. In 2 per cent of the families, potatoes were the only vege- 
tables used and in 26 per cent no green vegetables are mentioned in the 
records. 

Fruit. Fruit appeared hardly once a day on the average. Four 
per cent of the families recorded no use of it during the week. It was 
used for breakfast by 18.7 per cent of the families, but only once or 
twice during the week, not regularly. Most of the fruit listed was used in 
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the lunches which children took to school. This raises the question 
whether the adults were getting fruit as frequently as these average fig- 
ures indicate. ‘ 

Brown bread. The use of this bread was recorded by 31.1 per cent of 
the families. 

Beverages. Teais the universal beverage in New Zealand and appeared 
on practically every menu sheet. Water is not ordinarily served at 
meals. Of the other beverages, cocoa was listed by 45 per cent of the 
families, milk by 17 per cent, and coffee by 17 per cent. 

Breakfast and evening meals. The records for 25.7 per cent of families 
represented showed that buttered toast and tea was the regular breakfast. 
Bread, butter, jam, tea, and cake made up the evening meal for 38.3 
per cent of the families once or oftener during the week. 

The quantitative dietary study is believed to be the first reported from 
New Zealand. It was made with twelve families in Auckland, Hamilton, 
Christchurch, and Dunedin. These included representatives of both 
the laboring and the professional classes, but their average financial 
standing was undoubtedly higher than that of the families included in 
the survey just described. 

The method followed was based on that of Gillett (2). 

The records covered a period of seven days and included data regard- 
ing persons present and menues used at each meal as well as those of food 
consumed. The authors weighed all food on hand at the beginning of 
the study and again at the end, and kept a record of all foo. »urchased 
in the interim. The milk used was measured daily and all vegetables 
and fruits were weighed when they were prepared for the meal. 

For most of the calculations of nutritive value Rose’s figures (3) were 
used. In the case of fish, Malcolm’s New Zealand analyses (4) were 
used, and for certain calculations, notably those for calcium, analyses 
made in this laboratory were employed. To make the dietaries from the 
different familics comparable with one another, all were reduced to a 
common “man value’’ by the use of the factors given by the Food Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society (5). These factors, which differ slightly 
from the ones commonly used in the United States are as follows: 


Man (16 and over)......... 1 Children (10 to 13 yrs.).... 0.6 
Woman (16 and over)...... 0.8 Children (7 to 9 yrs.)...... 0.5 
Boy (14 to 16 yrs.)......... 0.8 Children (1 to 8 yrs.)...... 0.4 


Girl (14 to 16 yrs.)......... 0.7 
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In considering the adequacy of the calcium, phosphorus, and iron of 
the diets, Sherman’s standard requirements per man per day (6) were 
adopted; namely: calcium .68 gm., phosphorus, 1.32 gm., iron .015 gm. 
Since Sherman placed the daily calcium requirement of growing children 
at 1 gm., and since we think that their phosphorus and iron requirements 
are at least those of a man, in the present study the amounts of cal- 
cium, phosphorus, and iron consumed per person per day have not been 


TABLE 2 
Energy and protein supplied per man per day by 12 New Zealand diets 
PROTEIN 
TYPE OF FAMILY | CALORIES 
Grams of total 
calories 
Professional Class 
3.8 4,070 124 12 
(L) Member of University Staff............. 5.2 2,716 80.6 12 
1.8 3,033 85.5 11.2 
(G) Member of University Staff............. 1.6 3,116 91.4 11.7 
Average of 4 studies................... 3,234 95.4 11.7 
Laboring Class 
Outdoor Workers 
7.0 3,308 97.5 11.7 
3.2 3,513 88 10.7 
Average of 3 studies................... 3,435 92.7 11.0 
Indoor Workers 
(M) Printer’s Compositor................... 6.2 3,554 93.2 10.5 
2.4 4,210 120 11.4 
NORTE 1.6 3,000 99.5 13 
Average of 4 studies................... 3,474 99.4 11.4 


calculated by the factors of ‘man value,”’ but from the actual number of 
persons.’ 
No attempt was made to estimate the vitamin values of the diets. 
Adequacy of Energy and Protein. The caloric and protein values of 
the 12 dietaries are shown in table 2. Family D has a slightly lower 


* These calculations were completed before the appearance of the bulletin by Hawley 
(11), giving a scale for converting mineral requirements to man values. 
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caloric intake than the standard of 3500 calories given by the Food Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society as the requirement of a carpenter. The 
amounts and percentages of protein are well above the standard of 75 
gms. and also above the 10 per cent suggested by Sherman as the aver- 
age minimum requirement. 

The proportion of total energy supplied by each group of foods is 
shown in table 3. Only limited comparisons are possible between these 


TABLE 3 
Percentage distribution of calories among different groups of foods in 12 New Zealand diets 
2 | § 
Professional Class 
2.0} 7.6) 5.3 | 23.3 9.0) 21.7| 18.1) 2.0 
(L) Member of University Staff.| 2.6 | 7.7| 6.6 | 21.0 0} 11.6} 22.3) 14.4) 2.8 
(H) Accountant................ 2.9 | 15.3) 2.7 | 12.0} 12.3} 10.0) 20.5) 14.7) 9.0 
(G) Member of University Staff.| 2.5 | 13.5) 2.8 | 30.0) 6.9) 11.8) 11.5) 19.2) 2.8 
Laboring Class 
Outdoor 
2.4 | 4.0) 3.9 | 22.0) 15.4) 12.0) 15.2) 17.4) 8.0 
(D) Carpenter............... 1.2} 3.8} 2.8 | 30.4) 14.4) 7.2] 11.8) 21.3) 7.0 
1.3 | 11.8) 4.0 | 25.5] 15.0) 7.3) 16.0) 12.6) 6.5 
1.2 | 3.4) 4.5 | 37.3) 12.9) 8.0] 12.0) 19.4) 1.3 
Indoor 
(M) Printer’s Compositor..... 5.0] 8.0) 5.9 | 31.1) 11.7} 4.4) 16.5] 18.8) 3.5 
1.0} 5.8) 6.4 | 29.0) 13.7; 6.6) 17.0) 16.4) 4.9 
(L) Home Worker........... ... | 11.4] 2.0 | 27.0) 11.4) 8.8) 16.2} 23.0) 5.0 
(E) Home Worker........... 1.7} 5.6 3.4 | 27.3) 21.0) 12.0) 7.5) 21.0) .. 
1.6 | 8.2) 4.2 | 26.3) 13.2) 9.0) 15.7) 18.0) 4.4 


figures and those from other available studies because the calculations 
were made on a different basis. 

As regards the proportion of calories obtained from vegetables and 
fruits, comparison with the results of the survey described in the first 
part of this paper suggest that these 12 diets, while typical for the families 
among whom they were found, do not represent average New Zealand 
habits. Potatoes appear less frequently on these menus than in the 
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survey. Thus, family H used potatoes 3 times in 5 days, and families 
D and G 4 times in the week, whereas in the survey they appear daily or 
oftener. 

The New Zealand consumption of cereals as here shown is lower than 
that prevalent in other countries. Sherman (5) assigns to them 38.2 
per cent of the energy in American diets, and the Committee of the 
Royal Society allows 34.8 per cent. Studies of Chinese dietaries (7) 
give 72.0 per cent, and others of German peasants in the Rhine Valley 
(8), 42.0 per cent; the corresponding New Zealand figure is 26.3 per cent. 

The New Zealand sugar consumption, on the other hand, appears 
high, both according to the figures of the present study, and to those 
obtained from commercial statistics. The latter are generally given as 
about 150 pounds per person per year, whereas the corresponding figure 
for Great Britain is 85 pounds and for the United States 107 pounds. 
We believe this high sugar consumption is due in part to the general 
and extensive use of jam. 

The milk consumption of these twelve families is probably higher than 
that usual in New Zealand. Families B and C had their own cows. 
Data obtained from the local milk dealers do not indicate a general milk 
consumption of more than half a pint a day. 

The low proportion of calories derived from meat and fish was a sur- 
prise to the authors, who had expected a much higher figure, considering 
the well-known habits of the people of New Zealand. It gives another 
reason for believing that the diets of these 12 families were not typical 
for the Dominion. 

Energy from fats, runs high in these 12 diets, representing 18 per cent 
of the total, as against 10.32 per cent given by Sherman for diets in the 
United States. This is probably largely due to the free use of butter. 
The amount of butter consumed per capita per day ranged from 64.7 
grams in family B to 35.7 grams in family L, with an average of 52 grams. 
In only two cases did it fall below 40 grams, and in one of those milk 
was freely used. These figures are notably higher than the estimated 
British average for butter consumption, which is 30 grams a person a 
day. It is worth noting in this connection that the price of a pound of 
butter in Dunedin is from one shilling and sixpence to one and eight- 
pence (37 to 41 cents) the year round. Its generous use, together with 
that of sugar, accounts for the fact that the energy values of these diets 
are high, despite their small proportion of cereals and meats. 

The amounts of calcium, phosphorus and iron supplied by the 12 diets 
appearintable4. The average figures there shown are as high or slightly 
higher than the standard set by Sherman. It should be borne in mind, 
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however, that the margin is very slight, and that in some cases individual 
variations from the average would mean an inadequate supply of these 
nutrients. Several families show figures below the standard. Family L 
included a pregnant woman and family B a nursing mother, whose re- 
quirements would be above the standard and thus increase the chances 
of inadequacy. ‘The loss of minerals in cooking of course varies with 
the process used (9, 10), but observations in these families and common 
practice in the Dominion alike indicate that most families boil their 


TABLE 4 
Calcium, phosphorus, and iron supplied per person per day in 12 New Zealand diets 
AMOUNT CONSUMED | ToTAL ~ 
TYPE OF FAMILY IN ae 
FAMILY | Cal. | Phos- oy Cal- | Phos- 
cium | phorus| cium | phorus| 
grams | grams | grams grams | grams | grams 
Professional Class 
5 | 0.83) 1.440.018) 4,070) 0.68 5.000.085 
(L) Member of University Staff....] 6 | 0.82) 1.180.014) 2,716, 0.90) 1.290.015 
2 | 0.82) 1.32/0.014) 3,033) 0.81) 1.30)/0.013 
(G) Member of University Staff....| 2 | 0.87) 1.32/0.014) 3,116) 0.83) 1.27/0.013 
Laboring Class 

2 | 1.38) 2.18)0.020) 5,174) 0.80) 1.26/0.011 
9 | 0.66) 1.16/0.011} 3,308) 0.59) 1.05)0.010 
4 | 0.75) 1.41/0.017) 3,513, 0.64) 1.20/0.014 
12 | 0.72) 1.10)0.012| 3,484) 0.62) 0.95/0.010 
(M) Printer’s Compositor........... 7 | 0.56) i.29)0.015) 3,554) 0.44 1.08)0.013 
3 | 0.67; 1.17/0.015) 4,210) 0.48) 0.830.011 
(L) Home 2 | 0.80) 1.29,0.016; 3,000, 0.80) 1.29/0.016 
GH) 3 | 0.83) 1.440.018) 3,134) 0.79) 1.380.017 
0.81) 1.36)0.015|} 3,526] 0.78 1.160.013 


vegetables and discard the cooking water. Another point to be borne 
in mind is that these studies included no allowance for waste from the 
table. All things considered the data suggest that these diets might 
easily prove inadequate in calcium and possibly also in phosphorus. 

Summary and Conclusions. This study of the food consumed during 
one week by 12 New Zealand families shows: 

1. That all diets but one met the energy requirements set by Atwater 
for the respective occupations. 

2. That in all the diets the protein furnished more than 10 per cent 
of the total calories. 

3. That high proportions of the total calories were derived from sugar 
and from fats. 
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4. That the amounts of calcium, phosphorus, and iron supplied are 
low, whether considered in amounts actually supplied or on the basis of 
3,000 calories. 

It seems probable that the low calcium and phosphorus content of the 
diets, together with their high sugar content, may have a direct bearing 
on the poor teeth and high incidence of dental caries in New Zealand. If 
the amount of milk were increased to the point where 9 per cent or more 
of the total calories came from this source, the calcium and phosphorus 
would be sufficient to insure a supply adequate in accordance with our 
present standards. 

Since Sherman and Gillett have shown that as the amount of iron in 
a diet decreases as the proportion of calories derived from fats and 
sugar increases, and since the energy values of all but one of the present 
diets were above the standard, it would appear that a decrease in the 
consumption of sugar and of fats and an increase in the use of milk, 
vegetables, and fruit would improve the general value of the diet. 

It is believed that the thoroughness with which these 12 studies were 
made should give them value; nevertheless a comparison between their 
results and those of the survey of the food consumed by 710 families in 
different parts of the Dominion indicates that the 12 diets are not in all 
respects like the average and that more studies are needed to give a true 
picture of the dietary habits in New Zealand. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


NEW BOOKS 


Living With Our Children. By LILu1an M. 
Giipretn. New York: W. W. Norton 
& Company, Inc., 1928, pp. 309, $2.50. 
The book abounds in sound philosophy 

which shows that the author deserves the 

distinction of being a human engineer as 
well as an efficiency expert. The writer 
makes the little experiences of life live 

because they are always clothed with a 

personality—they are never generalities or 

abstractions. She tells her story from her 


own experience, and it has the warmth and 
color of a human, personal record. 

The book is made up of three parts. 
Part 1: “Planning, The ‘Get-Ready’ for the 
Family and Its Adventure,” gives whole- 


some advice to those who are just starting 
in on the building of a home. “It’s ad- 
venture” is the keynote to the book, for 
daily tasks and routine are treated as though 
the doing of them constituted a real ad- 
venture, with resulting satisfaction and 
growth. Part 2 “Performing,” or “The 
‘Do-It’—-Working Practice of the Daily 
Life Together,”’ shows how the commonplace 
jobs and activities can be filled with interest 
when they are a part of this entrancing game 
of life, in which each member is seriously 
engaged and out of which each gets such 
zest and sport. Part 3; “Evaluating” is 
treated under three heads: “The Look 
Around,” “The Look Up,” and “The Look 
Ahead.” 

The book is filled with practical good sense 
even though the suggestions might prove a 
bit strenuous for less imaginative folk. 
Many persons do not have the experience 
or the power which would enable them to 
think so clearly through the day’s work 
or the gift of analysis which would enable 
them to use all activities for the development 
of the child. In the small family, also, 


some of the interesting tasks might be 
stripped of their thrill by lack of competition 
and of the joy of doing things together. 
The book is full of stimulating suggestions 
for any family, and it is a contribution to our 
very meager literature on the home as a 
place to educate children. 
Anna E. RICHARDSON, 
American Home Economics Association. 


Nutrition in Health and Disease for Nurses. 
By Lenna F. Cooper, M. BARBER, 
and Heten S. Mitcuety. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1928, pp. 574, 
$3.00. 

A text on food and nutrition written for 
nurses by Lenna Cooper, Edith Barber, and 
Helen Mitchell would be expected to cover 
the field expertly, and so it does. It is 
divided into the Principles of Nutrition, 
Food Selection, Diet in Disease, and Cook- 
ing for the Sick and Convalescent. Each 
chapter is said to represent a lesson, parts 
number one, two, and four constituting the 
first course, and part three the second. 

The presentation is clear, simple and in- 
teresting. No knowledge of chemistry or 
physiology on the part of the students seems 
to be assumed, and much skill is shown in 
avoiding both over-simplification and exces- 
sive scientific precision. 

The large number of well-chosen illustra- 
tions add much to the book’s value and it is a 
pleasure to see again Caroline Hunt’s excel- 
lent charts. Particularly good are the pic- 
ture of the skull of a six-year-old showing 
both temporary and permanent teeth, the 
photographs showing the results in children 
and animals of various sorts of deficient 
diets and the diagrams of various groups of 
organs—the one of the alimentary tract, for 
example. 
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The book is so good that one wishes it 
offered a clearer and more definite treatment 
of anemia, nephritis, and nephrosis; of ‘food 
for children after the first year; a more 
definite reference to Evans’s contribution of 
knowledge of vitamin E; and of studies more 
recent than Pavlov’s on the alimentary 
tract—for example, those of Carlson and 
his co-workers. 

No class under a well-informed instructor 
need be misled by the few unfortunate ‘m- 
plications which have crept into the text 
unnoticed by the authors. We read on 
page 10, “protein... . from which 
muscles are built;” on page 74, ““The muscu- 
lar tissues are constantly undergoing 

. wear and tear... . twenty 
amino acids . . . . enter into the com- 
position of muscle;” on page 107, “‘meat 

. . . is valuable as a source of protein 
end for flavor;” on page 170, “Muscle 
Formers, (Protein);” on page 230, “Meat is 
actually valued because of its flavor, al- 
though there is an impression among many 
persons that it has a special nutritive power 

. . . during pioneering days the settlers 
made [meat] a large part of their diet. 

. As [they] were engaged in muscular 
labor it was probably a satisfactory diet.” 
A class working under less favorable condi- 
tions might draw two inaccurate inferences: 
that of all the tissues, only muscle requires 
and uses products of protein digestion for 
growth and repair; and that meat is es- 
pecially needed or especially used in muscular 
activity. Moreover, the work of Whipple 
on the value of meat in blood formation and 
of Bartlett on its value in combating ano- 
rexia in children has gone far to make good 
Graham Lusk’s prophecy of ten years ago, 
that we should learn more than we then 
knew of the nutritive value of meat. 

Other implications of the same sort are 
that white foods cannot build red blood 
(page 31); that a vitamin excess is never 
harmful (page 48); and that nitrogen is the 
meee characteristic (of proteins). 

. . « “Most of the explosives... . 
are unstable nitrogen compounds... . . 
Nitrogenous foods are also unstable in that 
they decompose very readily” (page 73). 
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There are also a few typographical errors, 
but for a first edition there are few errors 
of any sort. Another edition might correct 
“of” instead of “or” and sodium “iodidi” 
on page 34 and “regimé” on page 111. 

It is because the book as a whole seems 
likely to prove valuable, not only for nurses, 
but for many sorts of students that it is 
worth while to mention these errors. 

Ruta WHEELER, 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York. 


Eat, Drink and Be Healthy. An Outline of 
Rational Dietetics. By CLARENCE W. 
Lies. New York: The John Day Com- 
pany, 1928, pp. 180, $1.50. 

A pleasantly-written attempt to make it 
easier for the ordinary person to choose his 
food in accordance with modern ideas of 
food requirements and dangers. Warns 
most sensibly against food fads, but is more 
emphatic than cautious in propounding 
certain of the author’s favorite ideas—as that 
a twentieth amendment to the federal 
constitution prohibiting spinach “would 
improve the human constitution.” 


Color. By HerpertE. Martini. Pelham: 
Bridgman Publishers, 1928, pp. 63, $1.00. 
Practical information is here assembled to 

help the artist in painting to learn how to 

choose and use his pigments (both oil and 
water) and other materials to produce the 
desired color effects in landscapes, still life 
and flowers, and portraits and figures. 

Includes colored plates showing primaries, 

secondaries, complements, and values. Em- 

phasis is placed on the importance of learning 


by doing. 


The Nature of Conduct. By Perctvat M. 
Symonps. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928, pp. 346, $2.50. 

The author considers the physiological 
and psychological bases of conduct and 
shows that “character, far from being a 
mysterious entity within the individual, is 
really the organization of large numbers of 
habits. Such a conclusion removes the 
suspicion of sentimentality from character 
education and makes it instead a problem for 
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scientific educational engineering.” The 
book is addressed to those interested in the 
“problems of conduct formation and who 
wish to learn what modern psychology 
conceives to be the nature of conduct.” 
Students of psychology will also find new 
orientation of their material and novel 
applications to the applied problems of social 
control. 


Your Nerves and Their Control. By Foster 
KenNeEpy and Lewis Stevenson. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1928, 
pp. 173, $1.50. 

Two neurologists on the staff of the 
Cornell Medical School here present “for 
laymen, teachers in high schools, and 
students of biology and human behavior a 
simple outline of the structure and functions 
of the nervous system of man, together with 
some of the more important diseases to 
which it is subject.” Their attempt is to 
give due emphasis to the anatomy and 
physiology of the nervous system because 
they feel that nowadays there is a popular 
tendency to overlook the importance of 
these and to give main emphasis to the effect 
of emotional upsets on the personality of the 
individual. There are chapters on organic 
and functional diseases and sensible sug- 
gestions on the cause and prevention of 
nervousness. 


The Economic Status of the Wage Earner in 
New York and Other States. New York: 
National Industrial Conference Board, 
Inc., 1928, pp. 125, $2.50. 

One of a series of six studies prepared by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
for the New York State Industrial Survey 
Commission. Compares the economic 
status of the wage earner in New York with 
that in seven industrially competing states 
(Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, and Michigan), 
considering wages, cost of living, and in- 
dustrial relations activities. The third 
factor includes such activities as stock 
purchasing, group insurance, lunch rooms, 
apprenticeship training, and works councils. 
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The Cost of Living in Twelve Industrial 
Cities. New York: National Industrial 
Conference Board, Inc., 1928, pp. 76, 
$1.50. 

Presents the detailed information on cost 
of living which is summarized in the report 
on The Economic Status of the Wage Earner 
in- New York and Other States. Using a 
commodity budget based on “a fair, mini- 
mum, American standard of living’”’ for a 
family of husband, wife, and two dependent 
children under fourteen, prices were ob- 
tained in twelve industrial cities in New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania. One large, one medium-size, and 
one small city were included in each state. 
The collection of prices was made in the 
spring of 1926 in New York and in August, 
September, and October, 1927, in all other 
cities. The results show a range of only 13.1 
per cent in the total cost of the budget, the 
yearly cost in New York City being $1,659.84, 
and in Marion, Ohio, $1,441.96. 


The Cost of Living in the United States 
1914-1927. New York: National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 1928, pp. 
142, $2.00. 

Extends to 1927 the data presented in the 
Board’s earlier volume on The Cost of Living 
in the United States 1914-1926. The present 
volume includes, in somewhat altered form, 
the discussion of the measurement of the 
cost of living, the Board’s cost of living index 
and changes in the cost of living, and adds 
an analysis of variations in food prices. It 
does not include the discussion of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics and Massachusetts 
Commission series of cost of living index 
numbers which appears in the earlier report. 


Adult Learning. By Epwarp L. Tuorn- 
DIKE, E:sre O. BREGMAN, J. WARREN 
and Extra Woopyarp. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1928, 
pp. 335, $3.00. 

A volume presenting the results of two 
years’ research done with the aid of a grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation, together 
with general discussion of certain aspects 
of the teaching of adults. The literature is 
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briefly reviewed, the present knowledge 
regarding learning by adults of various ages 
and abilities and in various subjects is 
informally presented, and practical applica- 
tions are considered, while more technical 
material is segregated in an appendix. 
Unquestionably the standard American book 
on the subject at present. 


The Twenty-Seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. 
Nature and Nurture: Part I, Their In- 
fluence upon Intelligence; Part II, Their 
Influence upon Achievement. Edited by 
Guy Montrose Blooming- 
ton, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company, 1928, Part I, pp. 465, Part IT, 
pp. 397, $1.75 per volume. 

Papers presented for discussion at the 
Boston meetings of the Society in February, 
1928; of importance to all who desire to 
follow recent developments in this field. 


The New Schools in New Russia. By Lucy 
L. W. Wison. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1928, pp. 230, $0.50. 

Health Work in Soviet Russia. By Anna J. 
Harxes. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1928, pp. 177, $0.50. 

Two volumes in the publishers’ series of 
Studies of Soviet Russia by well-qualified 
writers who have visited Russia more than 
once, and who have recently been permitted 
by the present government to observe cno- 
ditions at first hand. 

Miss Wilson, well known for her work 
with the Dalton plan in the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls, describes 
general progress made in the Russian schools 
during the last ten years, tells of the educa- 
tional leaders, general educational ideas, 
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and the school system of the new regime, and 
presents the new program at some length 
in an appendix. The attempt to apply 
modern educational principles is apparent 
throughout, as is also the consciousness of 
the government of the enormous possibilities 
of the schools in the development of social 
and political ideas. 

The book by Miss Haines contrasts 
previous governmental efforts in the field 
of public health with the wide-reaching 
plans of the present regime and describes 
various phases of the latter in some detail, 
including work for the protection of mother- 
hood and infancy and children’s health, 
campaigns against tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, alcohol and narcotics, and popular 
methods of health education. 


The Story of Human Progress. By Leon C. 
MARSHALL. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927, pp. 548, $3.50. 

The new printing of a book first published 
in 1924 as one of a series of textbooks in the 
social studies for junior high schools. De- 
scribed by the author as a “preview of social 
studies of social studies,. . . . ” intended 
to give the pupil “a simple, consistent frame- 
work to which he may attach his later think- 
ing and experience, to the end that he may 
come to think of life as a whole rather than 
as a series of scattered fragments and to the 
further end that he may become qualified 
‘to take an intelligent and effective part in 
an evolving society.’” Includes frequent 
references to home problems, including 
those of family relationships. 


Economics of Consumption. By WARREN 
C. Warre. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1928, pp. 263, 
$3.00. 
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ABSTRACTS FROM PERIODICALS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND PARENTAL EDUCATION 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Lehman, Harvey C. and Witty, Paul A. 
Play interests as evidence of sex differences 
in aesthetic appreciation. Am. J. of 
Psychol. 40, 449-457 (1928). 

In a study of the play interests of young 
children dataare presented to show that girls 
engage more frequently than do boys in all 
those activities involving esthetic apprecia- 
tion. In analysing this difference, the 
authors point out that a relationship between 
sex propensity and the appreciation of beauty 
has long been noted and that the latter is 
largely the result of sublimated desire. 
Since girls from earliest childhood are more 
restricted in their range of participation, 
engage in fewer activities, are more super- 
vised and protected, they experience greater 
need for sublimation; hence they develop a 
general esthetic appreciation. The authors 
advance the hypothesis that since men 
ordinarily are not required to suppress their 
desires as often as women, they show less 
esthetic appreciation, but when they are 
thwarted they react violently and, under 
favorable circumstances, this drive may 
result in genuine artistic creation. Women, 
more frequently thwarted, and reacting less 
violently, lack a comparable amount of 
drive and thus less frequently reach creative, 
artistic achievement of high order. 


Forrest, Ilse. What and why are nursery 
schools? Children, Mag. for Parents 3, 
September, 14-15, 57 (1928). 

The nursery school supplies the need for 
better care and education for young children, 
parental education, and the opportunity for 
research in preschool problems. 


Siegfried, Dr. Child placing. Family 9, 

114-117 (£928). 

The work of the Swiss Pro Juventute 
society, in the placement of children, both 
temporarily and permanently, is discussed, 
with the conclusion that placement in 
strongly united families, when carefully 
selected and supervised, is satisfactory. 


Foster, R. A. Children and poetry. Pea- 
body J: of Educ, 6, 24-29 (1928). 
A plea for the cultural value of poetry in 
the life of every child. 


Lehman, Harvey C. and Wilkerson, Doxey 
A. The influence of chronological age 
versus mental age on play behavior. Ped. 
Sem. & J. Genelic Psychol. 35, 312-322 
(1928). 

A study of the play behavior of over 6000 
children as shown by the Lehman play quiz 
was made to determine whether chronological 
age or mental age is more important in 
influencing boys’ play behavior. The in- 
fluence of one year’s variation in mental age 
(chronological age held constant) was 
compared with the influence one year’s 
variation in chronological age (mental 
age held constant) and the same technique 
applied with two years’ growth on mental 
age, with constant chronological age, as 
compared with two years’ growth in chrono- 
logical age, with constant mental age. The 
results indicate that chronological age is 
more potent than mental age in influencing 
boys’ play behavior. 


Henmon, V. A. C. and Nelson, M. J. Edu- 
cational psychology. Psychol. Bull. 25, 
377-388 (1928). 

A bibliography of 213 titles covering the 
literature of this subject from April 1927 to 
April 1928 under the classifications: general 
texts, general psychology of learning, psy- 
chology of school subjects, pre-school educa- 
tion, and miscellaneous. 


Pinter, Rudolf. Intelligence tests. Psy- 

chol. Bull. 25, 389-406 (1928). 

A review of the recent contributions in 
this field under the classifications: general 
books; the meaning of intelligence; the 
constancy of the I.Q.; factors influencing 
intelligence ratings, scales, individual tests, 
group tests, the feeble minded, the superior, 
the school child, college students, the 
delinquent, the deaf, the blind, racial com- 
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parisons, the employee, inheritance, and 
miscellaneous. A bibliography of 152 titles 
is given. 


Jones, Vernon. Educational tests. Psy- 

chol. Bull, 25, 407-421 (1928). 

A review of the general contributions in 
this field, together with the special phases: 
extension of educational measurement; 
intensive study of current instruments and 
methods; use of tests in evaluating instruc- 
tion; in improving marks and marking 
systems; in diagnosis and remedial teaching; 
and in prognosis and guidance; and bibli- 
ographies of tests. A bibliography of 82 
titles is given. 


May, M. A., Hartshorne, Hugh, and Welty, 
Ruth. Personality and character tests. 
Psychol. Bull. 25, 422-443 (1928). 

In addition to a summary of recent articles 
on the general subject, titles on ratings, 
general discussions, and experiments bearing 
directly on this subject are listed in the 
bibliography of 146 titles. 


Murphy, Miles. The ten-year level of 
competency. Psychol. Clinic 17, 33-60 
(1928). 

A study to determine the significant 
differences present in the ten-year age level 
as has previously been determined for the 
six- and fifteen-year levels. There is a 
critical analysis of the tests used, together 
with conclusions concerning their suitability. 
This age level is shown to be distinctive and a 
suitable intermediate age. 


Bridges, K. M. Bonham. A _ preschool 
character-rating chart. Psychol. Clinic 
17, 61-72 (1928). 

The preschool character-rating chart 
developed in the McGill University nursery 
school is presented in detail. Four persons, 
all well acquainted with the children, score 
each upon fifty items classified as social, 
personal, and emotional traits, and the 
results are averaged to give the child’s 
“score.” The author believes such ratings 
helpful in determining the stronger and 
weaker points in a child’s character. 
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Baylor, Adelaide S. Training in child 
development in vocational schools and 
classes in home economics in the United 
States. Rev. Internationale de l’Enfant 
5, 293-303 (1928). 

The purpose and scope of this work, 
together with examples of projects under- 
taken, is discussed by the chief of the home 
economics education service of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. The need 
for trained teachers and the status of such 
instruction, which is now given in prac- 
tically all of the 72 approved teacher-training 
institutions for white teachers and the 14 for 
colored teachers, is presented. 


Rouvroy, Maurice. Le cinéma public et 
l’enfance. Rev. Internationale de I’ Enfant 
5, 267-285 (1928). 

The author, medical director of a Belgian 
home for abnormal children, finds after 
extensive tests that motion pictures are 
extremely bad for abnormal, subnormal, and 
ordinary sensitive children and are more 
harmful than books or pictures. While 
the films do have an educational and artistic 
value, he warns against their danger to all 
types of subnormal children, many of whom 


are not recognized as such. 


Children and motion pictures in foreign 
countries. School and Soc. 27, 718-719 
(1928). 

A committee of the League of Nations 
investigating motion pictures for children 
reports that they are allowed to see educa- 
tional films only, under 18-19 years of age, 
in Rumania, under 18, in Germany, Hungary, 
and The Netherlands, and at varying ages 
up to 15 in a large number of countries. In 
Canada and the United States age restric- 
tions apply only to children unaccompanied. 
In certain countries a minimum admittance 
age of 6 years prevails, in others 5, in some 3. 
Censorship, general or local, exists generally 
to protect children’s morals. The committee 
recommends international agreements and 
exchanges of censorship reports and of 
information in regard to films suitable for 
instruction and amusement. 
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Garth, Thoma R. The intelligence of 
Mexican school children. School and 
Soc. 27, 791-794 (1928). 

Data obtained by administering the 
national intelligence test to representative 
samplings of 1004 Mexican school children 
in the United States show the median I. Q. 
to be 78.1, there was considerable vari- 
ability, an average mental age 1.1 years 
less than that of white children of the same 
school grade, and a very high grade retarda- 
tion, 80.5 per cent. 


MENTAL HYGIENE AND HABIT FORMATION 


Juvenile crime study reveals urgent need 
for more recreation. Am. City 39, 157 
(1928). 

A digest of a recent report of the New 
York State Crime Commission on crime 
causes which holds that “improper parental 
supervision, bad housing, and a poverty 
stricken environment are among the strong- 
est crime incentives to youngsters, but the 
street and low-grade commercial recreation 
places, such as neighborhood motion picture 
houses and pool rooms, when these are 
substitutes for wholesome playing places, 
are shown as even greater. The street is 
found to have supplanted the home, and 
even the school in many places, and to have 
fostered gangs and gang e.hics appalling 
to older people.” It is recommended that 
better housing be pushed; that schools 
adapt the curriculum to the children’s 
needs, provide child guidance clinics, utilize 
the buildings and grounds to the fullest 
extent under trained personnel; that super- 
vised recreation be provided for the child’s 
spare time; and that a program of study and 
supervision for delinquents be developed. 


Bissell, Elizabeth E. The effect of foster 
home placement on the personality of 
children. The Family 9, 157-162 (1928). 
While the foster home meets the need 

of the normal dependent child, when such 

children have personality deviations, they 
seldom adjust with satisfaction either to 
the foster mother or to the child. For these 
children, a special home as here described, 
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with a worker trained in the reeducation of 
problem children, is advised. 


Kuever, Ruth H. Are you a dietary dip- 
lomat? Hygeia 6, 381-383 (1928). 
A delightful and sound discussion of 
methods of securing good food habits in 
young children. 


Davenport, Charles B. Crime, heredity, 
and environment. J. of Heredity 19, 
307-313 (1928). 

The author holds that an individual’s 
heredity or environment is good only when it 
proves adequate for the work its possessor 
must do. When social instincts are in- 
adequate or the training unsuitable, the 
individual becomes a criminal. While 
criminal types vary, all are feebly inhibited, 
selfish, and introvert. To prevent crime, 
punishment must be immediate and painful. 
An understanding of the breeding of in- 
dividuals with congenital criminalistic make- 
up, and an attempt to prevent their breeding 
is essential. If such children are born, 
we must apply special training to prevent 
their subsequent behavior from disorganizing 
society. 


Vajkai, Julie Eve. The anti-social family 
and the maladjusted child. Rev. In- 
ternationale de I’ Enfant 5, 357-367 (1928). 
A study of the 122 maladjusted girls who 

passed through the home maintained in 

Budapest by the Save the Children Fund, 

none of them mentally defective or holding 

criminal records, suggests that their mal- 
adjustment resulted from bad family con- 
ditions. In only 13 cases were both parents 
alive and living together. Fifty-six of the 
children adjusted easily to normal life. 
Other studies reveal an increasing number of 
anti-social families with maladjusted chil- 
dren, the result of war conditions. Actual 
delinquency may be prevented if the mal- 
adjustment is recognized and dealt with by 
such effective methods as removing the 
child from his family and educating him in 
an institution or placing him in a family 
and advising the family as well as the child. 
The latter method is preferred, especially 
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when a skilled advisor can assist in the 
adjustment. Where an institution is in- 
evitable, outside school contacts with normal 
children are desirable, with juvenile workers’ 
homes for children past school age. 


Why children tell lies. Times {London} 
Educational Supplement, 687, June 30, 
285 (1928). 

Citing a case in point, the author expounds 
his belief that children should not be judged 
by adult standards of truthfulness, but 
justly, not charitably, with full recognition 
that truthfulness is a method of conduct 
which must be learned. He also holds that 
children have no conscience to guide them, 
that they are naturally self-centered, that 
their interests are constantly crossed and 
thwarted, and that at the same time, they 
are exposed to frequent examples of adult 
untruthfulness. “The amazing thing is 
not that children tell lies but that they tell 
so few.” 


Davis, Emily C. Psychologists look for 
honest children. Science News-letter 13, 
371-372, 381-382 (1928). 

A popular digest of the volume on decep- 
tion just published as the first of a series by 
the Character Education Inquiry. Twelve 
thousand children have been tested during 
the past four years in the effort to discover 
why children deceive and to develop “tests 
of character.” The tests show that a child 
is not honest or dishonest by nature but 
acts so in specific situations. Deception 
runs in families, determined by example not 
heritage; it thrives in poverty and broken 
homes. Habits of honesty or the reverse 
prevail among groups or classes of children. 
The practice of an individual is pretty well 
fixed by fifth grade. Members of special 
ethical or religious organizations, which 
attempt to teach virtues by giving their 
members opportunity to practice them, 
cheated in these tests as freely as non- 
members. The tests developed are believed 
to be a definite step toward discovering 
tendencies in children and to predict their 
behavior. When trickery is practised, it is 
considered an indication of bad adjustment 
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which needs attention. Further studies of 
the cause of deceit should indicate methods 
for its prevention and cure. 


PARENTAL EDUCATION 


Ellis, A. Caswell. Parent education in 
Cleveland College. Child Welfare Mag. 
22, 524-526 (1928). 

Descriptions are given of eleven courses 
carrying college credit offered the non-expert 
parent who seeks to learn how to rear his 
children more intelligently. These have 
proven popular and successful 
Morris, Frank E. Child guidance. School 

and Soc. 27, 641-649 (1928). 

The author sums up his thoroughgoing 
discussion of child guidance with the con- 
clusion that guidance is both most difficult 
and most necessary; that it must depend 
upon scientific knowledge of child nature; 
that it necessitates cooperation of parents, 
teachers, and the community with the 
scientists; that its work is both preventative 
and constructive; that it is the most im- 
portant function of society and its advance- 
ment one of the main duties of a good 
citizen. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Butt, N. I. and Nelson, Lowry. Education 
and size of family. J. of Heredity 19, 
327-330 (1928). 

A study of Utah families shows that the 
parents’ education is of minor importance in 
determining the size of the family. 


A preschool number published in recognition 
of the strategic position of the public 
health nurse in direct and indirect child 
guidance. Public Health Nurse 20, June, 
268-285 (1928). 

Meek, Lois Hayden. Education of pre- 
school children, pp. 268-271. A discussion 
of research, nursery schools, clinics, and 
parental education. 

Heisler, Anna. Classes in child care for 
children, pp. 272-275. A plea for courses in 
child care for children in grade school. 

Baker, Isabelle W. Bringing up good 
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husbands, pp. 276-278. A hopeful pre- 
sentation of the results of the instruction in 
home hygiene and care of the sick offered to 
boys. 

Dunn, Mary J. The public health nurse 
in the nursery school, pp. 279-282. The 
development of the nursery school, its 
purposes, and the professional opportunities 
it offers the nurse. 

The nursery school at Vassar College, pp. 
283-285. A description of this notable 
addition to the laboratories for child study. 


Foster, Josephine C., Goodenough, Florence 
L., and Anderson, John E. The sleep of 
young children. Ped. Sem. and J. Genetic 
Psychol. 35, 201-216 (1928). 

Since a survey of investigations into the 
sleep of young children discloses little exact 
information concerning the amount required, 
the present study attempts to determine the 
amount of time spent asleep by children 
between six months and eight years of age. 
Data obtained from the records of 1186 
children over a period of seven days in 
October 1927 are presented, which show the 
mean total sleep during 24 hours for children 
from 6 months to 1 year to be 14 hours, 1.4 
minutes; from 1 to 14 years, 13 hours, 22.4 
minutes; 1} to 2 years, 13 hours, 21.1 
minutes; 2 to 24 years, 12 hours, 48 minutes; 
2} to 3 years, 12 hours, 29.5 minutes; 3 to 34 
years, 12 hours, 16.8 minutes; 3} to 4 years, 
11 hours, 57.5 minutes; 4 to 4} years, 11 
hours, 48.8 minutes; 4} to 5 years, 11 hours, 
36.7 minutes; 5 to 5} years, 11 hours, 22 
minutes; 5} to 6 years, 11 hours, 9.9 minutes; 
6 to 6} years, 11 hours, 44 minutes; 
6} to 7 years, 10 hours, 57.3 minutes; 7 to 8 
years, 10 hours, 55 minutes. The mean 
amount of sleep is thus seen to decrease with 
advancing chronological age and is definitely 
lower than that recommended by most 
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writers. No sex differences are shown. 
The greater amount of sleep taken by the 
younger children is wholly dependent upon 
their daytime naps, the mean amount of 
night sleep showing but little change within 
the ages considered. A slight negative ° 
correlation between mean amount of day 
sleep and mean amount of night sleep was 
found at all ages between two and five years. 
Below the age of two this correlation was 
approximately zero. The slight negative 
correlation does not compensate for the 
discontinuance of the nap. 


Does your baby walk like a bear? Science 

News-letter 30, 403-404 June (1928). 

Dr. Hrdlicka of the National Museum is 
seeking information concerning cases of 
“quadruped progression” in infants of 
various racial stocks. The phenomena 
seems to occur only in robust, healthy 
children of good mentality. 


Evington, H. B. Sunlight for boys. Sun- 
light [London] 1, July, 14-16 (1928). 
The headmaster of a preparatory school 

recounts the technique and favorable results 

which followed ultra-violet radiation as a 

routine health measure in his school. 


Winters, Jet Corine. Nutrition and Hygiene 
of the Nursery School Child. Division 
of Extension, Bureau of Nutrition and 
Health Education, University of Texas, 
p. 44, 1928. 

This bulletin describes the methods used 
with problems of nutrition and hygiene in 
the nursery school of the home economics 
department of the University of Texas 
during its initial year. Many menus and 
recipes used are given in detail. 


H. R. H. 
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Thurstone, L. L. Attitudes can be 
measured. Am. J. of Sociol. 33, 529-554 
(1928). 


+ This paper discusses the problem of 
measuring attitudes and opinions and offers 
a solution of it. The method advanced is 
limited to those aspects of attitudes for which 
one can compare individuals by the “more 
and less” type of judgment and to those 
attitudes which are verbally expressed. 
The use of this method in “‘attitude research” 
under the supervision of the author is 
carefully described. 


Zimmerman, C. C. The family budget 
as a tool for sociological analysis. Am. 
J. of Sociol. 33, 901-911 (1928). 

The use of budgets for economic and 
sociological analysis has been going on for 
250 years, increasing greatly in intensity 
in the nineteenth century. The economist 
has used them mainly to discover types of 
demand curves and to construct indices of 
cost of living. The sociological analysis of 
budgetary behavior also yields important 
conclusions. LePlay and Engel made im- 
portant contributions to sociology by the 
use of the budget, and one phase of the recent 
development of rural sociology in the United 
States has been,the inclusion of studies of 
farmers’ budgets. The footnotes of this 
article include a bibliography of the more 
important budgetary studies and a reference 
to the chief articles on methodology in this 
field. 


Bain, Read. An attitude on attitude re- 
search. Am. J. of Sociol. 33, 940-957 
(1928). 

The current use of the term “attitude” 
is a good example of an ill-defined, or 
undefined concept used in a loose, pseudo- 
scientific manner. Attitudes and “values” 
cannot be differentiated in practice. At- 
titude may be defined as “the relatively 
stable, overt behavior of a person which 
affects his status.” Most so-called attitude 


research is really “opinion” research. In- 
vestigation of attitudes, properly defined, 


means the observation of overt behavior. 
The questionnaire is of little value in attitude 
research. Attitudes are what people do, 
not what they believe, think, or feel, or what 
they say they believe, think, or feel. If a 
questionnaire is used, it should consist 
wholly of queries concerning actions. But 
the best method of attitude research is to 
get evidence of actual behavior in carefully 
defined or experimentally controlled situa- 
tions. May and Hartshone’s study of the 
attitudes of students toward cheating is 
cited as an example of sound attitude 
research. 


Walton, Hugh. The theory of population. 
Economica, No. 22 (March, 1928), 28-50. 
The theory of population from an economic 

standpoint has two branches: The first is 
the theory of the causes which determine 
the growth or decline of numbers; the 
second is the theory of the relations between 
economic welfare and changes in numbers. 
The latter includes among other problems 
the consideration of definitions and tests 
of over-population, of the economic effects 
of birth control, of the reactions of changing 
numbers on the economic quality of the 
population, and of the alleged stimulus of 
increasing numbers to invention on the one 
hand and war on the other. This paper is 
concerned especially with this latter group 
of problems. 


Jocher, Katharine. Methods of research 
in studying the family. The Family 9, 
80-85 (1928). 

There has been little scientific research 
in this field. There is abundant material 
on the family, but little bearing directly 
on the problems confronting the present-day 
family. Such study as exists owes its origin 
largely to relief-giving organizations, whose 
attention was directed to abnormalities in 
family situations. The most important 
contribution which these organizations have 
made is the use of the case method. The 
case history is the most valuable approach 
to the study of the family, although the 
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historical and anthropological approach is 
necessary to give background, and the 
statistical, to show tendencies and trends. 


Eliot, Thomas D. Current efforts in behalf 
of the family. The Family 9, 87-94 
(1928). 

A valuable survey of the various types of 
research in the problems of the family and 
movements in behalf of the family now going 
on under public and private auspices. 


Copeland, Melvin T. The census of dis- 
tribution. J. of Am. Statistical Assoc. 
23, (March Supplement) 34-44 (1928). 
A discussion of the experimental census of 

wholesale and retail trade recently taken in 

twelve cities by the Bureau of the Census. 

The significance of the data that might be 

secured in a national census for students of 

marketing is pointed out. 


Cost of medical service. Monthly Labor 

Rev. 26, 885-888 (1928). 

The results of a study of all direct ex- 
penditures for health purposes made by 114 
employees of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for themselves or their dependents during 
the year 1927-28. The average annual 
expenditure ranged from $98.92 for the 
group earning less than $2000 per year to 
$190.63 for the group with $3000 and over. 
The average per capita expenditure of the 
last group was $86.65, which was estimated 
to represent the average minimum amount 
per individual necessary for the maintenace 
of health. 


Expenditures for building operations in 
representative cities, 1921 to 1927 
Monthly Labor Rev. 26, 1149-1152 (1928) 
The total expenditure for new residential 

buildings was less in 1927 than for any year 

since 1922. The average cost of one family 
dwellings, however, was $4,830 in 1927, as 
contrasted with $3,972 in 1921 and $4,203 
in 1923. The average cost of dwellings in 
apartment houses was little higher than in 
1921 and succeeding years. 
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Trend toward apartment house living in 
American cities, 1927. Monthly Labor 
Rev. 26, 1153-1162 (1928). 

The proportion of families housed in 
multi-family dwellings is stillincreasing. In 
1921, only 24.4 percent of the families housed 
in new buildings were accommodated in 
appartment houses, while in 1927, 48.3 per 
cent were so housed. The percentage 
housed in one-family dwellings fell from 58.3 
per cent of the total new construction in 
1921 to 38.3 per cent in 1927. There was 
little change in the proportion of two-family 
dwellings. 

Housing activities of labor groups. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 27, 209-226 (1928). 

Two labor unions and a group of unionists 
of various trades have undertaken the 
construction of housing accommodations 
for their members. Two of these projects 
in New York City have made available 
apartments for 1,488 families. The rooms 
are all outside rooms facing on either a 
street or a central garden. The rooms are 
large and the equipment good, but apart- 
ments may be purchased in the case of one 
project for as little as $250 per room witha 
monthly rental of $14.50 per room, and in 
another, for $500 per room with a rent of 
only $11 a room. Many communal and co- 
operative features are being tried out; 
among them the purchase of milk, ice, and 
electricity, a grocery store, meat market, 
tea room, nursery, auditorium, and library. 


Chase, Stuart. Blindfolded, you know the 
difference. New Republic 651, 296-298 
(1928). 

Advertisements, testimonials, and popular 
belief to the contrary, the author attempts 
to prove that the only way to recognize a 
cigarette is by the label. The results of a 
series of tests carried on in the psychological 
department of Reed College are cited to show 
that seasoned smokers were not able to dis- 
criminate between different brands of 
cigarettes on the basis of olfactory and 
gustatory cues. 
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Groves, Ernest R. Some sociological sug- 
gestions for treating family discord by 
social workers. Soc. Forces 6, 569-577 
(1928). 

The first step in the treatment of family 
discord is to discover its meaning. The 
family is the dumping ground for all sorts of 
grievances whose cause lies outside the 
family circle. For this sort of discontent, 
the home furnishes an institutional form of 
catharsis. The other sort of discord comes 
from the relationships of the members of the 
family. It is the product of the special 
intimacy the family circlefurnishes. Family 
discords are bound to be more numerous and 
intense than most quarrels that happen out 
of the home. 

Not only must the meaning of family 
discord be discovered, but the various kinds 
of discordant families must be noted. 
There are those where the lack of harmony is 
concealed, those in which clashing is acute, 
and those afflicted with chronic discord. 
The last is the one commonly in mind when 
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discussing the discordant family. The 
treatment of any type of discord is difficult 
because it rests upon an adequate analysis 
of the causes of the discord, which may be 
obscure and may be difficult for the investi- 
gator to recognize because of his own emo- 
tions and attitudes. Treatment is also 
difficult because separation as a remedy 
destroys the family, nor does denying sep- 
aration restore unity. There must be 
genuine harmonizing and adjustment. 


Colcord, Joanna C. Community of interest 
as a basis for family solidarity. Soc. 
Forces 6, 577-582 (1928). 

The central factor of family life which 
no other institution can supply is com- 
munity of interests. The individual must 
have somewhere a group who cares about 
what happens to him. This factor is in- 
cluded in or related to family affection, but 
it can and often does survive the disappear- 
ance of all recognized forms of affection. 

H. K. 


FOOD AND NUTRITION 


Kinnersley, H. W. and Peters,R. A. Anti- 
neuritic yeast concentrates IV. The 
further purification of yeast vitamin B 
(curative), Biochem. J.22, 419-433 (1928). 
Further improvements have been made 

in the technique for concentrating the anti- 
neuritic vitamin from yeast (see J. Home 
Econ. 20, 452, 1928) with a resulting 
activity, in two cases, of 0.027 mg. per day 
(pigeon dose). The modified technique, 
which is said to be reproducible as far as an 
activity of 0.1 mg. per day, is described and 
experiments are summarized on the solubility 
and stability of purified fractions of the 
vitamin, now called yeast vitamin B (cura- 
tive) in place of torulin. 


Hume, E. M. and Smith, H. H. A critical 
examination of methods of evaluating vita- 
min A by means of the growth of rats. 
Biochem. J. 22, 505-521 (1928). 

As the result of a critical examination of 
the variations in technique for the quanti- 
tative determination of vitamin A which 
have been proposed by different investiga- 


tors, the authors recommend dispensing with 
the depletion period or, if it is followed on 
account of length of time required for sig- 
nificant results without depletion, they 
recommend using doses small enough for 
only subnormal!l growth. On larger doses. 
the normal growth which occurs for a time 
and is followed by a premature slackening of 
growth is regarded as a disproportionate re- 
sponse to a supply of vitamins after deple- 
tion and one which is not always graded to 
the dose of vitamin administered. A double 
ration of vitamin B, now administered in 
some laboratories, is shown to give better 
growth, but proportionately the same as the 
smaller dose. 


Soames, K. M. and Leigh-Clare, J.C. The 
assay of the antirachitic vitamin D. 
Biochem. J. 22, 522-527 (1928). 

Using as a basal diet free from vitamins A 
and D; wheat starch 50, inactivated casein, 
cottonseed oil 15, marmite 5, salt mixture 
(McCollum No. 185) 5, lemon juice 5, and 
distilled water 50 parts, the authors have 
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tested the relative values as a source of 
vitamin A uncontaminated by vitamin D of: 
wheat embryo 20, hog millet 50, and alfalfa 
meal 1 part, with necessary adjustments in 
the starch and casein to retain the same 
proportions of carbohydrate and protein. 

As judged by growth and proportion of ash 
in bones of the rats receiving the various 
experimental diets, including positive con- 
trols with a source of vitamin D, both the 
wheat embryo and the hog millet at the 
levels fed proved satisfactory and alfalfa 
meal unsatisfactory as source of vitamin A 
uncontaminated by vitamin D. Itis thought 
that with such basal diets growth can be 
used as a measure of vitamin D. 


Willimott, S. G. The vitamins of com- 
mercially concentrated orange juice. Bio- 
chem. J. 22, 535-544 (1928). 

An orange-juice concentrate prepared in 
California from oranges of the same source 
as those used in a previous investigation 
of the vitamins in fresh orange juice (See 
J. Home Econ. 20, 452, 1928) was found 
to have undergone no deterioration in its 
content of vitamins A and B. 


Orr, J. B. Influence of amount of milk 
consumption on the rate of growth of 
school children. Preliminary report, Brit. 
Med. J. No. 3499, 140-141 (1928). 

Of particular interest in this report of a 
large scale test of the value of supplementary 
school lunches in seven cities and towns in 
Scotland and in Belfast, Ireland, are the 
insignificant differences in growth as shown 
by increase in height of the groups receiving 
whole milk and separated milk, both groups 
showing significantly greater gains than cor- 
responding groups receiving crackers or no 
supplement. The amount of milk given 
varies with age from } pint per school day for 
each child from 5 to 6 years old to 1} pints 
for each from 13 to 14 years. 


Shattuck, G. C. Scurvy with reference 
especially to adults. J. Am. Med. 
Assocn. 90, 1861-1864 (1926). 

Included in this survey of adult scurvy as 

seen in the author’s practice is a group of 17 
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cases observed at the Boston City Hospital. 
The histories of these cases showed that all 
of the patients lived alone and had been 
in the habit of getting cheap meals in 
restaurants or preparing inadequate ones 
at home. The probability is suggested in 
this day of preserved or ready-to-serve 
articles of diet and dietary fads of an increase 
in adult scurvy among the ill-nourished 
poor and occasionally among those in easy 
circumstances. 


[Editorial] Copper in nutrition. J. Am. 
Med. Assocn. 90, 1872, 1873 (1928). 
Reviewing the recent discovery by Hart 

etal. of the significance of copper as a supple- 

ment to iron for haemoglobin regeneration 

(see J. Home Econ. 20, 603, 1928) a word 

of warning is given against unwarranted 

generalizations and the exploitation of copper 

“as a cure-all for the entire gamut of the 

widely different anemias.” 


Sherman, H. C., Quinn, E. J., Day, P. L., 
and Miller, E. H. The relative stability 
of vitamin A from plant sources. J. Biol. 
Chem. 78, 293-298 (1928). 

Following the customary technique in 
vitamin A studies, the authors have dem- 
onstrated that vitamin A from plant 
sources is relatively stable to heat in the 
presence of oxygen and in alkaline medium 
and that under anaerobic conditions it is 
more stable to heat than is the vitamin A 
from animal sources. In the experiments 
reported, the extent of destruction of vitamin 
A in tomato juice heated at 97° + 2° C. for 4. 
hours in an atmosphere of nitrogen was about 
17 per cent, and this destruction was not 
increased appreciably when air was bubbled 
continuously through the liquid during the 
heating. A change in H-ion concentration 
from the natural acidity, pH 4.2, to pH 9.2 
did not increase the destruction on heating 
at 98 + 2°C. for 4 hours in an atmosphere of 
nitrogen. The destruction of vitamin A in 
an olive oil extract of dried spinach heated 
under anaerobic conditions for 4 hours at 
97° + 2°C. was about 20 per cent, compared 
with 33 per cent for a similar extract of 
butter fat. 
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Williams, R. R. and Waterman, R. E., 1928. 
The tripartite nature of vitamin B. 
J. Biol. Chem. 78, 311-322 (1928). 

The authors hold that what has been 
known as vitamin B is composed of three 
distinct vitamins—the relatively heat-labile, 
antineuritic vitamin F; the relatively heat- 
stable vitamin G; and a hitherto unrecog- 
nized, highly heat-labile factor essential 
to the growth of pigeons but not of rats. 
They base their claim on the following 
evidence: The antineuritic and heat-stable 
fractions of yeast are together incapable of 
supporting growth in pigeons when fed as 
the sole source of vitamin B in a vitamin-B- 
free synthetic diet or as a supplement to 
polished rice; but if to these purified fractions 
a small amount of freshly dried yeast is 
added, growth follows. Similar results 
have been obtained by substituting whole 
wheat (without supplement) for the basal 
ration. Vitamins A and D have been ruled 
out, as the basal synthetic diet containing 
them was no more effective than polished 
rice; and vitamin E was likewise ruled out, 
since an ether extract of wheat bran, rich 
in vitamin E, was without effect. 

The paper contains a description of the 
method of preparing antineuritic vitamin 
concentrates by adsorption on fullers earth 
in a dialyzing chamber in which impurities 
are separated from the active material by a 
collodion membrane. 


Hogan, A. G. and Hunter, J. E. The plural 
nature of vitamin B. J. Biol. Chem. 78, 
433-444 (1928). 

By feeding experiments on _ pigeons, 
chickens, and rats, it has been demonstrated 
that prolonged irradiation of yeast or yeast 
concentrates with a mercury-vapor lamp 
destroys the relatively heat-stable factor of 
vitamin B but not the antineuritic vitamin. 
Yeast thus treated is ineffective alone as a 
source of vitamin B but effective in the 
presence of autoclaved yeast. The un- 
settled state of nomenclature of these factors 
is shown by a new proposal, that the anti- 
neuritic vitamin be called vitamin B and the 
heat-stable factor vitamin F. 
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Adams, G. and McCollum, E. V. A method 
for the biological assay of cod-liver oil. 
J. Biol. Chem. 78, 495-523 (1928) 

A systematic investigation of various 
methods in use for the quantitative deter- 
mination of the vitamin-D value of cod- 
liver oil is reported, with the general con- 
clusion that no method is of sufficient 
accuracy to warrant the establishment of so 
many arbitrary units of antirachitic factor 
per given weight of oil. Of various ricketic 
diets, the Sherman-Pappenheimer Diet 84 
is considered too severe to give sufficiently 
sensitive response to the influence of vitamin 
D. The Steenbock yellow corn ration 2965 
and the several rations proposed by McCol- 
lum are considered satisfactory. Contrary 
to the conclusions of several investigators, 
changes in bone composition were found not 
to follow consistently vitamin D dosage; 
but the results of blood analyses for calcium 
and phosphorus were found to correlate 
with the line test in practically all cases. 
In the line test, microscopic rather than 
macroscopic examination of the stained 
bone is considered essential. Although the 
examination of various brands of cod-liver 
oil indicated variations in their content of 
vitamin D, it is thought that any of the 
better grades of oil upon the market afford 
protection in the dosages ordinarily indicated 
and for the time period usually involved. 


Rose, M. S. and McCollum, E. L. Studies 
in nutrition: I Growth, reproduction, and 
lactation on diets with different propor- 
tions of cereals and vegetables; II The 
effect of adding egg to a diet already 
adequate. J. Biol. Chem. 78, 535-547, 
549-555 (1928). 

The general plan of these studies, in which 
the authors had the cooperation of R. E. 
Evans and E. M. Bloomfield, was to com- 
pare the nutritive value of various diets for 
children by feeding experiments on rats 
through several generations, with the col- 
lection of sufficient data on growth, fertility, 
and lactation to warrant statistical treat- 
ment. The first study consisted of a com- 
parison of three diets suitable for young 
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children and differing from one another 
only in the relative proportions of cereal 
foods and vegetables, the former, as white 
flour, furnishing 50, 37.5 and 25 per cent 
and the latter, as mixed vegetables, 10, 15, 
and 20 per cent respectively of the total 
calories. In each of the diets, whole milk 
powder furnished 25 per cent of the total 
calories. The diets were fed through four 
generations and into the fifth. In the first 
three generations, 127 rats were carried to 
the age of 1 year and 871 young to 4 weeks. 
On all three diets, food consumption was 
normal and the general health and gains in 
weight exceeded the Donaldson normal. 
The fertility also appeared to be normal, 
although there were more infertile matings 
on the diet highest in white flour than in 
the other two diets. The infant mortality 
was very high, but with no significant 
difference between the three diets. The 
successive generations, reproduction was 
betterand lactation poorer. Thelimiting fac- 
tor for lactation is thought to be vitamin B. 
The second study is of particular interest 
in that, by using rats, it was possible to 
check, over a much longer period than is 
possible with human subjects, the results 
obtained in a previous study of the effect 
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of the addition of an egg a day to a diet 
already adequate. The median diet of the 
first study was used as the basal diet, to 
which was added egg in amounts equal to 3 
per cent of the total calories and correspond- 
ing to an egg a day in the diet of a growing 
child. 

As compared with the control rats receiv- 
ing the same diet without the egg, with the 
other two diets of the preceding study, and 
with the Sherman diet B (4 whole milk, 
# whole wheat), the experimental diet 
proved superior in the growth of the young 
from the twenty-eight to the fifty-sixth day 
of life, in the age at which the females 
matured, in the number of females bearing 
young, and in the greater proportion of 
young reared. Contrary to the results 
reported for children, the egg diet did not 
increase the hemoglobin content of the 
blood. 

In commenting upon these two investiga- 
tions, the authors emphasize their signifi- 
cance in furnishing further evidence of the 
possibility of improving diets already 
adequate for growth and in showing the 
importance of milk and eggs as staple foods 


for the production of 2 vigorous race. 
S. L. S. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


HEATING 


Artificial sunlight. A new method of 
heating. Domestic Eng. 124, July 14, 21 
(1928). 

A note concerning a new method of heating 
churches and halls successfully applied in 
Amsterdam (Holland) where “radiant heat”’ 
from two electrical heat reflectors on the 
lower part of a ceiling is so thrown as to 
reach every person in the auditorium, warm- 
ing them with a sunbeam-like heat, without 
losing much heat into the air or giving the 
sense of oppressiveness often felt in heated 
rooms. The cost is said to be low. 


Van der Pyl, Lyman. Gas as a househeat- 
ing fuel. Gas Age-Record 62, 56-57, 64 
(1928). 

Comparison is made of the cost of coal, 
oil, and gas for househeating, taking intg 


consideration the factors of interest on the 
investment, depreciation, obsolescence, labor 
of firing, interest on stored fuel, maintenance, 
storage space for fuel, and housecleaning 
due to fuel. The total cost due to these 
factors alone amounts to $151 for coal, 
$268 for oil, and $71 for gas. Adding the 
cost of the fuel required, computed by align- 
ment charts which show the relative fuel 
costs of gas and coal, and of gas and oil, 
gas is shown to be the cheapest fuel, coal 
next, and oil most expensive. 


Byrnes, John T. Coke—the domestic fuel. 
Gas Age-Record 62, 97-100 (1928). 
Technical directions are given for the 

successful manufacture of coke as a profitable 

by-product in the gas industry, in the belief 
that care in its production and the education 
of the consumer in its use will result in its 
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acceptance as the ideal domestic fuel. 
Points in its favor are: Economy, a saving 
of one-third the fuel bill; convenience, due to 
low ash content; cleanliness, no smoke or 
soot; safety, no gas fumes; adaptability, 
producing quick intense heat or checks well. 
The standard sizes of coke with their uses 
are given, together with directions for use. 


McTarnahan, W. C. Design and perform- 
ance of domestic oil burners. J. Am. 
Soc. Heating & Ventilating Engineers 34, 
583-591 (1928). 

The author describes the important 
features of the various types of oil burners 
now available for house heating and enu- 
merates the advantages and disadvantages 
of each, with the weaknesses to be overcome 
in design and operating practice. The 
importance of proper installation is stressed. 
The American Oil Burner Association plans 
research upon the fundamentals of oil 
combustion as well as a study of the design 
of boilers and furnaces to assure efficient 
utilization of fuel. 


HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 


Warren, P.D. Facing the domestic cooking 
load problem. Am. Gas Assocn. Monthly 
10, 415-416 (1928). 

Faced with the possibility of serious in- 
roads upon the use of gas for domestic 
purposes, which constitutes 70 per cent of 
the total gas consumption, the industry has 
created a Domestic Range Committee which 
proposes to make a complete survey of the 
United States to determine to what extent 
the use of prepared foods, restaurants, 
laundries, and other facilities may influence 
domestic gas consumption, to give publicity 
to this information, and to prepare a sales 
manual to promote the sale of cooking ap- 
pliances. 


Indianapolis has successful Blue Star home. 
Am. Gas. Assocn. Monthly 10, 419 (1928). 
Photograph and account of a demonstra- 

tion house equipped with central house- 

heating boiler, water heater, clothes dryer, 
hot plate, radiant heater, range, and re- 
frigerator, all gas-operated. 
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Whitton, Mary O. What shall I buy first? 
Children, Mag. for Parents 3, (September) 
23, 36, 37, 38-39 (1928). 

A survey of electrically operated house- 
hold equipment, from which the busy mother 
is advised to buy first the piece which will 
do her hardest task. 


Jones, Gladys Beckett. Simple procedures 
in summer housework. Modern Priscilla 
42, (August) 20, 33 (1928). 

Really valuable suggestions for lightening 
work, made by a household management 


specialist. 


Lutes, Della T. Cabinets and cupboards 
for storage. Modern Priscilla 42, 
(August) 24, 33 (1928). 

The essentials of a good kitchen cabinet 
are described briefly and illustrated. 


Barber, Mary Isabel. Buying packaged 
goods. Modern Priscilla 42, (Septem- 
ber) 14, 44 (1928). 

A discussion of the factors determining 
the wise choice today between bulk and 
packaged foodstuffs. 


Child, Alice M. and Kelley, Florence C. 
Bibliography on electric range cooking. 
National Electric Light Assoc., 420 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

A bibliography of articles on the history, 
cost, care, and operation of the electric 
range which appeared between 1914 and 
1927. Articles dealing with methods of 
cooking and care of equipment are not 
included. 


Brooks, Ruth S. The perfect small house. 

School and Soc. 28, 46-49 (1928). 

Floor plans and details are given of a 
professor’s house recently built by Swarth- 
more College, which is exceptionally at- 
tractive and economical of building cost 
and available space. 


Simmers, R. L. The laundry’s message 
before a women’sclub. Starchroom Laun- 
dry J. 35, (May 15) 101-108 (1928). 
By a series of eighteen charts, the cost and 

trouble of home washing is contrasted with 


| 
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the controlled results of the power laundry. 
Facts are presented to show that washing 
should follow such processes as spinning, 
weaving, and bread baking, out of the house; 
that the laundry uses 20 times more water 
for a wash than would be used at home; why 
laundry washed clothes are cleaner and last 
longer; how home laundry work tires the 
housekeeper and takes time from other 
activities; that the cost of doing a 20-pound 
wash with an electric machine at home is 
$1.12, or done by hand $0.45, while the power 
laundry charges $1.20. When washed by 
hand with hired labor and ironed, the cost 
is $5.07; at the laundry, $2.90. Some of the 
dangers of sending washing ‘‘out’’ to washer- 
women are shown, as well as standards by 
which to choose a laundry. 


LIGHTING 


English, S. New windows for schools. 
Education [London] 51, School Construc- 
tion Supplement, 6, May 25, 8-9 (1928). 
A discussion of the importance of ultra- 

violet rays to health and of Holvi-glass 

designed by the author, which is said to be 
transparent to all the rays in the sun’s 
spectrum. 


Broadbent, Fred. Artificial lighting of 
schools. Education [London] School Con- 
struction Supplement 6, May 25, 1-2 
(1928). 

The importance of adequate artificial 
lighting, particularly where schools are used 
for evening classes, is stressed and the means 
of obtaining it in old and new schools with 
electricity and gas are discussed. 


REFRIGERATION 


Gas _ refrigeration. Domestic Eng. 124, 

August 18, 21-24, 61-66 (1928). 

The first installment of a popular scientific 
article dealing graphically with the principles 
underlying refrigeration. Attention is di- 
rected especially to the direct-heat type of 
automatic refrigeration. Interesting _his- 
torical data concerning the development of 
refrigeration are given, together with figures 
showing the extent of the refrigerating 


industry today. 
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Pennington, Mary E. Spreading the gospel 
of household refrigeration. Ice and Re- 
Srigeration 75, 108 (1928). 

Reports from thirty of the students 
attending the Ice Industries School of House- 
hold Refrigeration, February, 1928, show 
that the educational work in bacteriology, 
chemistry, and physics, as applied to house- 
hold refrigeration of perishables, has been 
passed on by them to large numbers of pupils 
in schools, to club women, and to employees 
in the ice industry with good results. 


Freeman, Caroline. The refrigerator in 
the spot light. Ice and Refrigeration 75, 
109 (1908). 

Household refrigeration has ceased to be 
merely a trade interest and has become an 
economic problem and receives much 
valuable publicity. Both the ice-cooled 
refrigerator and the mechanical unit have 
their places and merit thoughtful con- 
sideration. 


Solid carbon dioxide used as a refrigerant. 
Ice and Refrigeration 75, 125-126 (1928). 
In view of the recent interest in solid 

carbon dioxide as a possible commercial 

refrigerant in railway cars, cold-storage 
houses, and ship holds, the Bureau of Plant 

Industry calls attention to the effect of the 

gas evolved in the refrigerating process 

upon such living material as fresh fruits and 
vegetables. “The weight of the evidence is 
to the effect that fresh fruits and vegetables 
can not be exposed to carbon dioxide gas 
for any considerable period without danger 
of harmful effects. The use of the new 
refrigerant . . . . as far as living material 
is concerned is largely a question of toler- 
. to the accumulation of carbon 


dioxide in the storage air. This tolerance 
varies . . . . and present knowledge of 


the subject is far too meager to serve as a 
basis for commercial procedure.” 


Pope, Harold L. and Brown, J. Russell. 
The general design of refrigerator cabinets 
of the ice-box-household type. Refrig- 
erating Eng. 16, 11-14 (1928). 

The authors set up and discuss at length 
these eight “requisite qualities” of a good 
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refrigerator—temperatures satisfactory for 
the preservation of food and compatible with 
economy of operation; absence of objection- 
able odors; complete air circulation; utility 
value; ease of cleaning; beauty of proportion 
and finish; durability; adaptation to me- 
chanical refrigeration—with the intention “to 
provoke thought and encourage discussion 
upon these subjects applying to an industry 
which has suffered from the lack of applied 


engineering.” 


Stanley, Louise. Research on home re- 
frigerators. Refrigerating Eng. 16, 41-44 
(1928). 

A progress report of the studies on home 
refrigeration carried on at the Bureau of 
Home Economics in cooperation with the 
National Association of Ice Industries and 
the Society for Electrical Development. 
The general aim is to determine such basic 
facts in home refrigeration as what foods 
can be held to advantage in the home 
reirigerator, the time and desirable tem- 
perature; amount of refrigerator space 
desirable for families of different sizes; 
comparison of temperatures and efficiency of 
maintenance in duplicate boxes cooled by 
ice and by mechanical units; relation between 
insulation of box, cost of maintenance, and 
temperatures maintained; handling of food 
in the refrigerator to obtain lessened spoilage, 
wilting, and absorption of odors. Results 
obtained show that it is possible, with a room 
temperature not over 75°F. to get a satis- 
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factory temperature—45° for the milk 
compartment and not over 55° on the top 
shelf—by the use of ice in a good box, 
properly managed, with a daily ice meltage 
of slightly less than 3 pounds per cubic foot 
of food space. Lower temperaturesobtained 
by thermostatic adjustment of mechanical 
units are of questionable value for household 
use. The water loss to food in the dryer 
air of the electric refrigerator is not large 
and can be controlled by covering the food. 
Studies of special problems such as food 
storage, flavor in ice cubes, freezing of des- 
serts in the electrical unit, and bacteri- 
ological problems have been made. Graphic 
charts covering points in management, 
mimeographed recipes, and a 20-page, 
annotated bibliography with 103 titles 
have been prepared. A bulletin on selection 
and management of the refrigerator is under 
way. 


Household refrigeration bureau exhibits at 
Women’s Clubs Convention. Refrigerat- 
ing World 63, July, 29-36 (1928). 

An account, with photographic illustra- 
tions, of the refrigeration exhibit at the 
Biennial Convention of the Federated 
Women’s Clubs at San Antonio. The 
historical development of household re- 
frigeration was shown, together with the 
various types now in use, which were used to 
explain the fundamental principles under- 
lying household refrigeration. 

R. IL 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


MISCELLANY 


Health Posters. A list of health posters, 
with titles, publishers, and prices, has been 
prepared by the National Health Council 
and can be obtained free from the Council, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Red Cross Publications. The Nutrition 
Service of the American National Red Cross 
announces that the terms of distribution of 
certain of its publications are now as follows: 
ARC-725—“Food, Why? What? How?” 
no longer complimentary, price 10 cents. 
NH-62—“What the Teacher May Do to 
Promote Nutrition,” mimeographed, com- 
plimentary to teachers. “Health Songs 
and Games” mimeographed, obsolete, no 
longeravailable. ‘The Red Cross Food and 
Nutrition Textbook,” price 60 cents. “Unit 
Course of Study in Nutrition for Rural 
Schools,” mimeographed, price $1.00, for 
limited distribution only, preference given 
to rural teachers in communities where 
Red Cross nutritionists are serving. ARC- 
724, “The Organization of a Nutrition 
Service,”’ complimentary on request. NH- 
295, “To Supervisors and Teachers of Home 
Economics Attending the Conference of 
Supervisors of Home Economics, Des 
Moines, Iowa, June 1928,” mimeographed 
sheet, complimentary. NH-296, “The Use 
of the Red Cross Food and Nutrition Course, 
as a unit, in the Curriculum of High... . 
and other schools,” mimeographed, com- 
plimentary. 


Films in Schools. Fifteen thousand edu- 
cational institutions in the United States 
now use films for teaching purposes, says a 
recent statement from the U. S. Bureau of 
Education, and several important investiga- 
tions are under way in the hope of making 
films yet more helpful in the classroom. 


Arrowroot. Vigorous effort to increase 
the use of this foodstuff are being made, 
says a statement from the Department of 
Commerce. It is now produced com- 
mercially only on the island of St. Vincent, 
British West Indies. The attempt is to 


overcome the popular idea that it is good for 
medical purposes only and to emphasize its 
value, not only in such delicacies as custard 
and blancmange, but also in gravies, soups, 
and pastries. 


The World’s Wheat. The prospect for 
wheat during the coming year, as seen by the 
Food Research Institute, includes a low 
level of prices, relatively small fluctuations 
in prices, and a very heavy, perhaps a 
record, volume of international trade. 
This statement is based on a survey of the 
wheat situation throughout the world from 
April to July, 1928. 


A Gourmet in France. G. B. Stern, the 
novelist, gives a delightful account of her 
gastronomic recollections of the different 
towns and districts of France in The Living 
Age for October, citing hotels and restaurants 
with sufficient definiteness to make the 
article a worthy supplement to Michelin’s 
famous “carte gastronomique.” 


Kiwanis and Education. In the Septem- 
ber issue of The Kiwanis Magazine are two 
articles on educational subjects: one by 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou of Washington on 
“Why Education Costs More” and one by 
Dr. Thomas Arkle Clark on “Character, 
Conduct, and the Home.” 


Home Economics in Georgia. Leila 
Bunce, writing on this topic in School Life 
for September, reports that less than a third 
of the accredited high schools in the state 
offer home economics, but that in those which 
do offer it, nearly all the girls take some 
home economics. Home practice is closely 
correlated with school instruction. There 
is little similarity between the courses in 
the various schools. 


Handicraftsin the VirginIslands. Straw 
weaving, sewing, and other handicrafts are 
being encouraged by Red Cross workers in 
the Virgin Islands, says The Red Cross 
Courier, and the resulting hula skirts, 
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baskets, hats, dolls, table covers, and other 
articles are welcomed as souvenirs by visiting 
tourists. 


Use of Cotton Dress Goods. More 
cotton dresses were made and sold during 
the summer of 1928 than in 1927 and more 
cotton dress goods were sold at retail, says 
the Cotton Textile Institute, which has been 
investigating the subject among representa- 
tive dealers through the country. Special 
attention has been given to pushing the 
finer grades of material, and next year seems 
likely to see cotton dresses in even greater 
popularity. 


Uses for Old Rubber. Spain is reported 
by the United States Department of Com- 
merce as importing considerable quantities 
of scrap rubber, mostly automobile tires, 
from the United States and Great Britain. 
The pneumatic casings are used for soles on 
the shoes worn by peasants in the moun- 
tainous districts and are said to be more 
durable and satisfactory than rope. The 
inner tubes are used for cheap canvas foot- 
wear, belts, garters, and toy balloons. 
American tires are preferred to British 
because they are less worn. 


Pie. The “great American dessert” has 
not escaped study by the questionnaire 
method. According to figures assembled 
from restaurateurs by the National House- 
hold Service of Procter and Gamble Com- 
pany, its popularity is increasing the country 
over, especially as a luncheon dessert. 
The proportion of pies to other desserts sold 
is variously estimated at from forty to 
seventy-five per cent. 


Retirement System for Teachers. A 
study of this subject, made in 1927 by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
is reported in the Monthly Lahor Review 
for July, 1928. Such systems were found in 
21 states and 7 large cities, and there was 
considerable variety in the ways in which 
the funds were provided and distributed. 
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Men’s Clothing and Health. Official 
health inspectors in Great Britain are 
reported in advices received by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce to have said that 
the “idiotic clothing worn by the male 
sex’”’ is in part responsible for the lower 
physical standard found among young men 
than among girls in British industry. 
Masculine garments are described as “‘tight, 
stiff, almost impenetrable by light and air.” 
Moreover, men’s garments, both under and 
outer, are said to be less frequently washed 
and cleaned than those of women. 


Fiber Determination. A device invented 
in England and now manufactured and sold 
in the United States is said in a statement 
from the U. S. Department of Commerce to 
make a 60 second test by which one may 
distinguish between the various animal 
fibers, the various types of “artificial” silks, 
and the various vegetable fibers. 


Divorce Cases and Minor Childern. 
Minor children were reported in more than 
one-third of the 1926 divorce cases, according 
to the United States Bureau of the Census, 
the total number affected being 116,378. 


Child Study at Yale. The gift of 
$1,000,000 from Abram E. Fitkin has been 
received by Yale University for the de- 
velopment of the study of children’s diseases 
and child life. According to School and 
Society, the foundation will be known as the 
Raleigh-Fitkin Memorial Fund in honor of 
Mr. Fitkin’s son. 


Children’s Avenues in Tokyo. Because 
of the impossibility of providing imme- 
diately sufficient playgrounds for children 
and to lessen the dangers of playing in 
streets where traffic is moving, the municipal 
authorities in Tokyo have designated two 
hundred children’s avenues. In these, says 
the correspondent of the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, traffic is to 
be stopped every afternoon from one to 
five. 
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Hungarian Children and Cinemas. Under 
the influence of orthodox rabbis, a movement 
is reported to be on foot to ban children from 
cinemas. Over ten thousand Jewish families 
have signed a pledge not to send their 
children to cinemas and theaters. 


School Enrollment in Japan. Recent 
press despatches report that the public 
school system in Japan now enrolls 98 per 
cent of the children of school age. 


Films in Australia. Australia is said to 
be the world’s best market for motion 
pictures; the United States Department of 
Commerce reports that it spends $1.14 on 
them to every $1.00 spent in the United 
States and that over half of those exhibited 
there are of American origin. 


Mme. Curie’s Thesis. The famous thesis 
which Marie Sklodowski Curie presented to 
the Paris Faculty of Sciences has been 
reprinted (from Chemical News) in Science 
News-Letter for September 1, 1928. 


Success and Large Families. Study of the 
statistics available for graduates of Ameri- 
can universities, the British peerage, and 
European royal families leads F. A. Woods 
to the conclusion, expressed in an article in 
the June Journal of Heredity, that for these 
three groups, “Those individuals who have 
more than average mental and moral ratings 
have more than the average number of chil- 
dren, rather than less than the average. It 
is encouraging therefore to observe that ex- 
ceptional ability and virtue tend to be in- 
creased by heredity rather than to die out.” 


Russian Research in Genetics. Dr. L. C. 
Dunn of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station describes in the Journal of 
Heredity for June the Anikowo Research 
Station near Moscow, where since 1921 
valuable work in animal breeding has been 
done with very slender material resources. 
The Station and its workers are housed in 
the buildings of a former country estate and 
during the summer the regular staff is aug- 
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mented by workers from the Institute of 
Experimental Biology in Moscow. 


Webber College, Babson Park, Florida. 
Mrs. Roger W. Babson, in the Independent 
Woman for July, describes her plans for the 
ccllege which she has founded “to do in 
Florida for women what has been done so 
successfully for men at the Babson Institute 
in Massachusetts,” that is, teach women 
how to handle their money, either by in- 
vestment or in business of their own. The 
first courses will be offered in January and 
February, 1929, 


Coloring in Cottage Cheese. A recent 
ruling by the Food, Drug, and Insecticide 
Administration of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture declares the use of the artificial 
coloring in cottage cheese to be unlawful. 
“Cottage cheese formerly was a skim milk 
product altogether. It is now made ex- 
tensively both with and without cream. 
When artificial color is added to either of 
these products it creates the impression that 
all the color of the product is due entirely 
to cream. This deceives and misleads the 
purchaser by concealing the inferiority of 
the product.” 


Bee Culture in the South. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
established a new field laboratory for bee 
culture at the Louisiana State University 
at Baton Rouge. Standards for packing 
bees and queens, scientific breeding, and 
honey production in the southern states 
are among the special problems to be studied. 


Standards in Industry. The May issue 
of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences contains a 
collection of papers by authoritative writers 
which together present “recent development 
in standards of product, material, equipment, 
and performance in industry and the effect 
of these on economic conditions.” Several 
are of significance to home economics, 
including the one on “Standardization in 
the Household” by Alice L. Edwards and 
several on standardization and the consumer. 


NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


American Dietetic Association. During 
the summer, announcements were issued 
regarding the placement bureau of the 
Association, which is “a professional bureau 
organized to serve dietitians in securing 
positions and institutions in filling openings 
in dietary departments,” with offices at 25 
East Washington Street, Chicago. A com- 
mittee of the Association, with Frances 
Stern as chairman, has been considering the 
production for sale of food models intended 
to aid patients in understanding their diets; 
decision on the report of this committee was 
listed among important items of business 
at the annual meeting in Washington, D. C., 
October 28 to November 1. 

American Vocational Associaticn. The 
next convention is to be held in Philadelphia, 
December 13, 14, and 15, 1928. 

United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Nils A. Olsen has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Bureau in the place of 
Lloyd S. Tenny, resigned. Mr. Olsen has 
been assistant chief in charge of research 
for the last four years. 

University of British Columbia. The 
home economics committee of the Provincial 
Parent-Teacher Federation has been heading 
a vigorous effort to have a course of home 
economics established in the University at 
Vancouver; and although this has not yet 
been accomplished (as was reported in 
certain newspapers), the prospects are 
considered excellent. The principal wom- 
en’s organizations of the province are 
cooperating and have raised a substantial 
sum toward an endowment fund. The 
newly-appointed minister of education is 
said to be favorable. The program of the 
Federation also calls for a considerable 
increase in home economics throughout 
the high school system of the province. 
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Golden Rule Sunday. December 2 is the 
date chosen this year by the Near East 
Relief for the annual American observance 
of this international effort to focus attention 
on the conditions and needs of the Near 
East. Suggestions for “Golden Rule” din- 
ners and other celebrations may be obtained 
at the Near East Relief headquarters, 151 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. It will be 
remembered that the educational work done 
for girls by the Relief includes homemaking 
subjects which in this country would be 
classified as home economics. 

Health Publicity Institute. The Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association in coopera- 
tion with Columbia University is arranging 
for a two-weeks institute on methods of 
health publicity to be held January 14 to 
26, 1929. For further information address 
Dr. Philip P. Jacobs, National Tuberculosis 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
City. 

International Bureau of Education. The 
Bureau has established at Geneva a center 
of information on educational matters. 
An interesting event was a special course for 
teachers held August 20 to September 1, 
with over sixty persons registered; they came 
mainly from Central Evrope but witha 
sprinkling from the British Empire and one 
from the United States. 

Institute and Journal of Nutrition. The 
American Institute of Nutrition has been 
incorporated under the education law of the 
State of New York with the object of dis- 
seminating scientific knowledge regarding 
nutrition, primarily by publication of a 
Journal of Nutrition. Officers of the 
Institute are: E. F. DuBois, president; 
C. C. Thomas, vice-president; J. R. Murlin, 
secretary-manager, and Mary S. Rose, 
treasurer. The material of the Journal, of 
which the first number appeared in Septem- 
ber, is to consist of descriptions of original 
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researches and occasional carefully edited 
reviews of special topics. Dr. John R. 
Murlin of Rochester, N. Y. is managing 
editor, and the publishing and circulation 
are in the hands of Charles C. Thomas, 300 
East Monroe Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

International Kindergarten Unicn. Miss 
Luverne Crabtree has been relieved of her 
position as executive secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Union to enable her to give 
full time to her work as managing editor of 
Childhood Education. Miss Charlotte B. 
Norton, formerly hostess assistant to the 
principal in the Frances W. Parker School, 
has been appointed to take up the work laid 
down by Miss Crabtree. 

National Cotton Show. The United 
States Department of Agriculture cooperated 
with the Cotton Textile Institute in arrang- 
ing an exhibit at the show held in Memphis, 
October 13 to 20. The display included the 
work of the Department not only in produc- 
ing and marketing cotton but also in utilizing 
cotton products. Part of this last subject 
was presented by the Bureau of Home 
Economics which showed household uses 
for Osnaburg and some of the new water- 
proofed materials, and also special uses for 
some better-known cotton materials. 

National Recreaticn Congress. This was 
held in Atlantic City, October 1 to 6, and 
included group meetings, general sessions 
addressed by nationally known leaders, and 
opportunity for members to participate in 
music programs, mass games, and recreation 
evenings. There was also an exhibit of 
unusual recreational activities. 

Retirement of Dr. Osborne. Dr. Thomas 
B. Osborne, for 42 years chief of protein 
research in the Connecticut Agricultural 
Experiment Station in New Haven and well- 
known to home economists for his work on 
foods, has retired from the active direction 
of laboratory, with the title of advisory 
biochemist. His successor is Dr. Hubert B. 
Vickery. 

Rei Cross Nutritionists. Ten-day con- 
ferences of nutrition workers of the Eastern 
and Midwestern areas of the National Red 
Cross were held in August at Washington 
and St. Louis respectively. New workers 
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came on August 17 for preliminary instruc- 
tion, and the general conferences began on 
August 22. Miss Schuman, director of the 
service, was in charge of the Washington 
meetings, and Dr. Eichelberger, assistant 
director, of those at St. Louis. Topics of 
discussion were community organization, 
home visiting, reports and records; there 
were also demonstrations of methods of 
instruction and talks by distinguished 
doctors and specialists. 

World Agricultural Ceasus. The p!ans 
for the first world-wide census of agriculture 
and livestock are practically ready to be 
put into operation for 1930, and are ex- 
pected to go into operation early in 1930 in 
the northern and six months later in the 
southern hemisphere. Each of the 200 
countries listed is to make its own count, on 
forms furnished by the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, and the 
Institute will compile and publish the 
returns, probably by 1931 or 1932. The 
preliminary work has been made possible 
by a grant from the International Education 
Board, the cooperation of the Institute, and 
the loan to the Institute by the United States 
Department of Agriculture of Dr. Leon M. 
Estabrook, formerly chairman of the crop 
reporting board of the Department. 

Menu Contest. The Evaporated Milk 
Association is offering $10,099 in prizes for 
three-day family menus, recipes for which 
are to be submitted by housewives and 
housekeepers and all dishes in which shall 
contain milk. Booklets describing the 
terms of the contest may be obtained from 
the Evaporated Milk Association, 231 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

Bags for Mexican Chilcren. The Ccm- 
mittee on World Friendship among Children, 
which last year engineered the sending of 
“doll messengers” between the children of 
the United States and Japan, this year 
arranged for “friendship bags’ to be sent to 
the children of Mexico on September 16, 
the Mexican Independence Day. Each bag 
contained a letter of greeting, card views of 
America, flower seeds, and other articles 
dear to children. 

Russian Textile Research. The Soviet 
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government has announced the establish- 
ment of an Institute of Textile Research. 
It will take advantage of already existing 
laboratory facilities and later hopes to 
establish special experiment stations for 
the study of Russian fibers and the problems 
of the Russian textile industry. 

Silk Design Registraticn Bureau. Asa 
step toward eliminating piracy and duplica- 
tion of designs in the silk industry, the Silk 
Association of America has organized a 
clearing-house at which designs will be 
registered in accordance with a procedure 
laid down by the Association. The trade is 
said to be giving hearty support to the 
undertaking. 

Simplified Practices. Luggage, glass con- 
tainers for preserves and jelly, and beverage 
bottles are among the articles the reduction 
of whose varieties and types has been or will 
soon be considered at conferences of the 
industries concerned, as the first step toward 
agreements on such simplifications. Further 
conferences with distributors and users will 
probably be held under the auspices of the 
Division of Simplification, United States 
Department of Commerce. 

Student Statistics. The United States 
Bureau of Education estimates that about 
30,000,000 students are enrolled in our 
schools and colleges for the school year just 
beginning. Of these, 23,000,000 are in 
elementary schools, 4,500,000 in high and 
preparatory schools, 1,000,000 in colleges and 
universities, and 1,500,000 in normal, 
commercial, and special schools and institu- 
tions. Teachers number about 1,000,000, 
and the total expenditures for this year’s 
education is reckoned as likely to pass the 
three billion dollar mark. These figures 
make education “the country’s biggest 
business.” 

Swiss Hotel Training for Women. The 
professional school maintained at Lausanne 
by the Swiss Association of Hotel Proprietors 
is reported in the newspapers to have decided 
to admit women as wellasmen. The school, 
which is about twenty-five years old, is 
probably the most widely-known of its kind 
in the world, and its students occupy im- 
portant hotel positions in many countries 
besides Switzerland. 
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ALABAMA 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn. 
Dorothy Dean, of the East Carolina State 
Teachers College, Greenville, North Caro- 
lina, taught clothing in the summer school. 

Helen Dumond, University of Chicago, 
has been appointed research worker in home 
economics on the experiment station staff. 

Louise Glanton taught in the summer 
school of the University of Colorado at 
Boulder. 

University of Alabama. Henrietta 
Thompson is to spend the coming year at 
the University. 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas. Connie J. Bons- 
logel, state demonstration agent, and Dan 
T. Gray, dean of the College of Agriculture, 
were members of a party which spent the 
summer in Europe studying extension work. 

Better Homes Contest. In the 1928 
contest, Little Rock was given fourth place 
among cities of over 10,000. Four houses 
were used for demonstration, including one 
prepared especially for negroes. The estab- 
lishment of the better homes committee as a 
permanent civic organization is an out- 
standing accomplishment. 

Among the county home exhibits, rural 
Pulaski, for the fourth time won first place 
and a prize of $150. Eight other counties 
won hcnorable mention. 

Arkansas Teachers College, Conway. 
Second term of summer work in home 
economics was offered this year for the first 
time; the enrollment was _ especially 
gratifying. 

CALIFORNIA 


Northern Section. Mrs. Bessie Brooks 
West, formerly of Edison Junior High School, 
Berkeley, has accepted the position of 
director of the department of institutional 
economics in Kansas State Agricultural 
College. 

Dr. Louise Stanley, Dr. Rose, Dr. Mabel 
Nelson, Dr. Margaret C. Laney, and Dr. 
Margaret Justin were all visitors in Berkeley 
and other parts of California this summer; 
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Dr. Justin was traveling in the interest of a 
survey of land-grant colleges. 

Maude Garvey of Galileo High School, 
San Francisco, spent her summer in the 
southern states and in Cuba. 

Mrs. Barbara Reid Robson of the Honig 
Cooper Company, San Francisco, has 
extended the time of returning from her 
world tour to October. 

Bay Section. This section of the Califor- 
nia Home Economics Association will vote 
on raising dues from $2.00 to $2.50 at its 
first meeting this fall. 

Southern Section. Dr. Greta Gray of 
Nebraska comes to the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles as associate professor 
of home economics. 

Elizabeth McKittrick, director of home 
economics at the University of Wyoming, 
was a guest of Dr. Helen Thompson for 
six weeks this past summer. 

Mrs. Houston, who succeeded Mrs. 
Gertrude York Christy at the University of 
Southern California, has accepted a position 
at the Utah Agricultural College. 

The Teachers College of the University of 
California, Los Angeles, will be transferred 
next summer with all the other branches of 
the University to the new site at Westwood. 
Florence Martin supervised the summer 
school in the absence of Etta Flagg who made 
her biennial visit to her old home in New 
Hampshire. 

Bertha Stein of Pasadena represented 
California as alternate councillor at the Des 
Moines meeting. Grace Allingham, pres- 
ident of the California Home Economics 
Association, was also present. 

Ruth Bowden has returned from the posi- 
tion as dietitian for the California Fruit 
Growers’ Exchange to that of special! dieti- 
tian for Dr. W. D. Sansum at the Potter 
Metabolic clinic at Santa Barbara. Eliza- 
beth Hayward, for five years a dietitian 
in the Methodist Hospital, Los Angeles, 
succeeds Miss Bowden at the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange. 

Mills College. Dr. Louise Stanley 
was one of the speakers at the School of 
Adult Education held at the college August 
13 to 25. Her special topic was “The 
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Place of Home Economics in the Education 
of Women,” but she also told of the activites 
of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Congress in 
Honolulu, from which she had just returned. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. The annual meeting was held 
in connection with a picnic on June 9 at the 
home of Mrs. R. B. Rollinson, Falls Church, 
Virginia. Mrs. Charles A. Browne is 
president for the coming year 

The final meeting of the homemakers 
section was also a picnic, held at the Pierce 
Mill grounds, Rock Creek Park, on June 6 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse spoke on 
“Successful Family Studies.” 

Mrs. Paul E. Howe, who has been largely 
responsible for the growth and development 
of the local section, has been made vice- 
chairman of the homemakers section of the 
American Association. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. 
Laura Veach Clark, associate professor of 
home economi s ed:catioa in the Florida 
State Coll g for Women, was a principal 
speaker at the state meeting held at Miami 
last April, her subject being “Newer Methods 
of Teaching Home Economics.” 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago Schools. Among the appoint- 
ments made upon recommendation of 
Superintendent Bogan is that of Frances 
Swain to be supervisor of household arts. 


INDIANA 


Purdue University. Dr. Marguerite Mal 
lon, Edith Palmer, and Anita Kuehn spent 
the summer in Europe. Professor Palmer 
attended the International Congress for Art 
Education at Prague, July 30 to August 5. 

Amy L. Howe, Laura Partch, and Amy 
Bloye attended the summer session at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Ruby Clark, formerly supervisor of home 
economics in the Lafayette Schools, has 
been appointed assistant in institutional 
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Now ready for your 
Cooking Classes! 


A popular edition of 
“Any one can Bake 


gic: photographs, 252 of them, show 
step by step how to bake cakes, pies, bis- 
cuits, waffles! 


Easily followed diagrams explain how to 
make ornamental frostings! 


New ideas for table settings; menus for spe- 
cial occasions; suggestions for cookery on the 
electric grill! 


And—264 recipes, many of them entirely new 
—for cakes, pies, appetizers, sandwiches, soups 
and salads! 


* 


Every word of this unique book is authori- 
tative because it has been prepared by ex- 
perts of the Royal Baking Powder Educa- 
tional Department. Royal, made with 
pure cream of tartar, is recognized all over 
the world as the most dependable as well 
as the most healthful baking powder. 


| The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. K— 
@ 100 Fast 42nd St., New York City 


Please send me information about the new edition of 
“Any one can Bake” for distribution in cookery classes. 


Fill out the coupon ! 


You will want this up-to- 
date cook book in your class- 
es. Let us tell you how 


to obtain the new popular Name 


priced edition for your stu- i . 
dents of cookery. School Grade 
| School Address 
City State 
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management in the place of Mrs. Ruth Van 
Huss, resigned. 

Oona Stautz has been appointed to do 
half-time work in rural home management 
under Purnell funds. She will devote her 
remaining time to further study. 

Agnes Watson succeeds Helen Bosard in 
the teacher training division. Miss Bosard 
has accepted a position in the Northern 
State Teacher's College at Marquette, 
Michigan. 

Dorothea Muehl, nutrition specialist, 
and Blanche Zahring, home furnishing 
specialist, are new appointees in the home 
economics extension division. 

The short course for evening school 
vocational teachers held during the week of 
July 9 to 14 proved a successful experiment. 
Alice Loomis, specialist in adult education, 
was a speaker on each da)’s program. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. Mrs. Linda Spruce 
Brown has resigned as professor of institu- 
tional administration and director of the 
foods and housing departments of the 
Memorial Union to take charge of the dining 
room, cafeteria, and soda fountain in the 
new Y. W. C. A. building at Denver. She 
is succeeded at Ames by Ruth M. Lusby, 
formerly of the University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Agricultural College. The 
home economics exhibits arranged for 
Farmer’s Day last May included a variety 
of subjects under food and nutrition, art, 
clothing, and household equipment; students 
conducted demonstrations and a costume 
pantomine. A nursery was arranged at 
which mothers might leave small babies. 

Baltimore. Eleanor Howe has been ap- 
pointed director of the home economics 
department of McCormick and Company, 
manufacturers of spices. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts State Home Economics 
Association. At the fall meeting, scheduled 
for October 29 at the Massachusetts Agri- 


cultural College in Amherst, the main topic 
is institutional, business, industrial, and 
professional vocations depending on home 
economics education. This is to be con- 
sidered from the three levels at which the 
opportunities exist: those available to chil- 
dren trained in the junior high and continua- 
tion school home economics, those available 
to children completing high school home 
economics, and those available to women 
who have taken advanced and _ highly 
specialized positions based on home 
economics. 

To carry out this plan there will be three 
round table discussions: “Industrial and 
Business Opportunities,” “Institutional Op- 
portunities,” “Professional Opportunities.” 
Members of the association will be asked to 
sign up for one of the round tables and 
twenty members will be allowed in each 
group. The whole Association will come 
together at some time during the day to 
interchange results of the round table dis- 
cussions. A similar plan proved very satis- 
factory at the spring meeting. 

Massachusetts Agricultural College Ex- 
tension Service. In an effort to raise the 
standard of 4-H clothing club work in Mas- 
sachusetts, five school dress contests were 
held during the year, four county contests 
and one at Camp Gilbert, the state camp for 
champions. One hundred and seven girls 
competed and the average cost of the 
dresses was $1.60. The judging was done 
by Miss Esther Belle Cooley, state clothing 
specialist. The dress which scored highest 
will be entered in the school cress contest at 
the National 4-H Club Congress. It was 
made by Violet Tupper of Shirley, a club 
member for nine years and a local leader for 
four years. 

Wiser use of home resources was the topic 
for the tenth Farm and Home Week, held 
in July. Among resources considered were 
old houses and equipment made new by 
practical means, gardening, games and other 
forms of recreation, clothing, general home 
“background,” and sympathy between the 
older and younger generations. 

Mrs. H. J] Haynes, state home manage- 
ment specialist, gave a talk on “Recondi- 
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tioning Old Furniture” at the College Club, 
Boston, on October 29; it was suggested by 
“contemplation of the emergencies occa- 
sioned by old-fashioned fall House-Cleanings 
and by the ravages of new-fashioned heating 
arrangements.” 

Eastern States Exposition. The Home 
Department of the annual exposition at 
Springfield held September 17 to 21, ar- 
ranged a program of wide variety and 
genuine value, with good talks and demon- 
strations in many phases of food, clothing, 
household equipment, and community enter- 
prise. Speakers included persons from the 
state extension service, several educational 
organizations, and business firms. 
The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America conducted a school for com- 
munity leaders and playground supervisors. 
A most attractive feature was the old-time 
New England house which Mrs. James J. 
Storrow, chairman of the Home Department, 
had had done over and completely furnished 
as it was originally. 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan State College. Irene Shaben, 
formerly of Western State Kentucky College, 
and Margaret Vardey of Pennsylvania 
have been appointed to the home economics 
staff of the college. 

Of the three new members recently added 
to the home economics extension staff, 
Florence L. Becker, formerly home dem- 
onstration agent in New York, succeeds 
Martha Mae Hunter as nutrition specialist; 
Frieda Gilmore, who comes from the Do- 
wagiac schools, is to give instruction in home 
furnishing and decoration and will be in 
charge of the home furnishing projects in 
Wayne, Bay, Midland, Lenawee, and 
Allegan Counties; and Clara L. Graves of 
Sioux City, lowa, is to be a member of the 
clothing department. Carrie C. Williams, 
clothing specialist, has resigned and will 
spend the year at her home in Oregon. 

One hundred and fifty farm women at- 
tended Farm Women’s Week at the campus 
in July. The program included recreation, 
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inspirational features, demonstrations of 
canning and laundering, a visit to neighbor- 
ing farms to observe the operation of farm 
power plants, and a day devoted to the 
League of Women Voters. 

Camps for farm women were held in 
Chippewa, Ottawa, and Washtenaw 
Counties. 

Forty-eight counties in lower Michigan 
are organized for project work which begins 
in October. Each has from 16 to 20 local 
groups, the leaders of which attend the 
training meetings, in charge of the specialist, 
and in turn hold similar meetings in their 
local communities. Margaret Harris, as- 
sistant state leader, reports ten counties in 
the Upper Peninsula carrying on home 
economics work for women. 

A health and nutrition fortune-telling 
tent in charge of Muriel Dundas, nutrition 
specialist, was a feature of Camp Shaw for 
4-H club members. Boys and girls came 
to be scored by Miss Dundas and the camp 
nurse, Margaret Shilson. Those ranking 
highest were then examined by a physician 
who chose the health champions to compete 
in the state contest held at the State Fair. 
To make the plan of greater value to the 
boys and girls and to raise the health stand 
ards, a permanent record form has been 
devised by which they can be checked for 
several years. 


MONTANA 


Mother's Camps. Nine camps were held 
in different parts of the state, the first 
opening on June 3 and the last closing on 
July 14. Home economics specialists in 
foods, clothing, and home management 
presented plans for next year’s extension 
projects, the popular handicraft work was 
provided, and there were contests in foods 
and jellies. Many homemakers clubs had 
included in their year’s program the raising 
of money to send delegates, and the camps 
established themselves more firmly than 
ever as a vacation possibility for rural 
women interested in home and community 
improvement. 


